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For Sets, Coats, Robes, Caps, Ete. 


Your mother, wife, sis- 
ter or sweetheart would 
appreciate a set of furs 
or coat made from furs 
you furnish. You would 
get and give greater sat 
isfaction and personal 
pride inthese garments 
because you furnish the 
furs. Save 30% to 50% by 
getting your fur gar- 
ments this way. Besides, 
you get better furs. You 
will get unlimited satis- 
faction and comfort tn 
wearing furs or using 
a robe made from hides 
and furs you furnish. 
Therefore, have some- 
thing madefor yourself 
also. Work guaranteed. 
FREE CATALOG 
giving latest style sug- 
gestions and full infor 
mation. Bend today for 
your copy. 
H. WILLARD SON & COMPANY 

20 Sovth First St. 
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TANNED “Soon 







A valuable book—32 pages of 
ae les. . tains new re- 
o ed price list. Jon copy 
Write for ree av 
GLOBE TANNING Cc 


214 &.E. 1st St. Des Moinss. fowa 
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AMERICAN The British don’t like it. 
BACON They will pay more for 
Irish, Canadian, or Danish bacon than for 
ours The article on page 3 tells why, 
| and suggests what we can do to secure 
this market 
INCOME If you have an income tax to 
TAX pay—lots of us don’t this year— 
you'll find some suggestions on page 6 
about making it out 
FRESH ‘Man can live thirty days with- 
AIR out food, three days without wa- 
ter, but not three minutes without air.” 
The same thing applies to live stock. Poor 
| ventilation is a direct cause of many live 
| stock troubles Read the article on page 
7 and see if your barn is built so as to 
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IDES Tanned 
fr Leather 


Don't are too low. Tt will 
pay you = to Shs a mae & us make then into oak harness 
leather. We = 3 + for you the best leather 
yoy a leather same as 
in your best ~—« It will give lasting service. 

FREE BOOKLET—Send today for free booklet Hf! 
on how we tan harness leather for you, giving 
prices and showing the big saving we make you. 
We aiso make valuable coats and robes from your 
hides at reasonable prices. Write for free catalog. §) 
OMAHA TANNING ¢ co. 4845 So. 27th St. 8) 


: the Union Stock Omaha, Nebr. 
2B 


TANNING 


Horse or cattle hides for robes or coats. Strong 
es lace leather and soft as cloth. Also aunt 
of string, strap, glove, laee and harness leather. 


























Write now for new low price catelog of tanning 
and making of coats, robes and mittens. | 
UBER TANNING CO., OWATONNA, MINN. 
Save on 
B il li 








You can build | | 
for less if you use our Ready- | | 
cut houses and barns. No waste of 
material or labor. Shipped direct to 
you from the mill—ready to put to- 
gether. Let us give you figures on 
your material list. 

Send 4-cents postage for FREE 
plah book and price list. Price ad- 
varice certain to come soon. 
LOCAL-KEYSTONE LUMBER COMPANY 

3130 Sprague Street, Tacoma, Wash. 

















Heavy ; 
wo gauges inset. wel ht 11 Ibe, Price $6. 
Setisfaction qusre nteed. igh prices follow low 
prices on corn. x tee? looks Fi ~-t— 
Former Agents Wanted 


STAMPING & TOOL CO., LA CROSSE, WIS. 








give your stock the fresh air they need. 
INFORMATION ON Mr. Riegel has the 

SOY BEANS reputation of know- 
ing more about soy beans than almost 
any other farmer in the corn belt. Take 
a few tips from his experiences. He tells 
how he gets his yields In the article on 
page 8. 


CO-OPERATIVE The articles on pooling 

MARKETING by William R Camp 
get down to essentials in codperative mar- 
keting Every farmer who is interested 
fn better marketing should read them 
This week's article is on page 8. 


POWER FARMING One of the “new fea- 
DEVICES tures in power farm- 
ing’ this year seems to be a big cut in 
prices. I. W. Dickerson tells about this 
and about some new power farming de- 
vices that are worth attention. 
THE NEXT Another article in the series 
ISSUE on the breeds next week. 
This time Poland Chinas are discussed. 
The boars that have made the biggest 
contributions to breed progress are point- 
ed out. Other articles will deal with farm 
taxation, corn breeding. hog and 
cattle feeding and cotperative marketing. 
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MISSOURI STATE VETERINARIAN 

Dr. John Wilson, of Malta Bend, Mo., 
has been named state veterinarian of Mis- 
souri, to succeed Dr. D. F. Luckey, who 
recently resigned. 
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Dont put off pulling on 
the=HO6@B> Kattle King 


It is built—with a sole of gray tire tread stock as tough and en- 
during as only the Hood Process can make it—to take the punish- 
ment of hard wear. 

Its flexibility affords the extra foot comfort and foot 
freedom that hard work and hard wear demand. 
You will like the warmth of its heavy brown flegce 
lining during these winter months. 


Its all-rubber upper with bellows tongue excludes 
snow and water like a duck’s back. No need to scrape 
and scratch a Hood Kattle King; a faucet cleans it 
of mud and odors as quickly as the water runs. 


Identify the original Kattle King by looking for its 








Yellow Label. 


These 00> oo 
Guides are your encyclo- 
footwear. 


Ask your dealer 
HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 








write us, Keep them for 
4 reference throughout the J 


year. 














Public Offering 


Of Interests in 


Stock Yard Companies 


Under the plan for the disposition of stock yards interests 
filed with and approved by The Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, the shares of stock owned by the Armour and 
Swift groupsin Public Stock Y ards Market Companies are offered 
for sale, subject to such terms and conditions as may be agreed 
upon between the owners and the purchasers; and subject to the 
approval of The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

The stock is offered subject to prior sale and to the right of 
the owners to reject in whole or in part any or all bids. 

Bids will be received up to April 1, 1922, by The Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank, of Chicago, for such shares of stock 
as are owned by these groups in Public Stock Yards Market 
Companies. 

The stock ownership of such groups in Public Stock Yards 
Market Companies includes also the stock ownership in Stock- 
yard Terminal Railways serving the respective stock yards. 


Illinois Trust and Savings Bank 
Chicago 
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NOT JUST THEORY 


PRACTICE has proved that to get your live stock direct is best. 
“FROM BREEDER TO FEEDER” 


means 
314-16 Securities 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc.,***Suiscc""** Des Moines, lowa 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 
THE BEST CATTLE-—AT ALL TIMES—AND STOCK PIGS 

































Save 30 to 60%. We Prepay Freight. 
years. Fiveor six ' 
or Sele arowet 
~a for Big Free Ba meechine 
_ Bargain 
dies, ete. Buy HOP. 





riveted, of 1% 
others ask $1.7 
at great 
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JOHN BULL AND AMERICAN BACON 


The United States Faces Well-Organized Competition in the British Bacon Trade 





A Good Type of Danish Landrace Sow 
RODUCERS and packers of pork in several coun- 
tries have for years competed to obtain the ba- 
con trade of Great Britain. As a large consumer 
of this pork product, Great Britain is forced to im- 
port about 600,000,000 pounds of bacon annually. 
Prior to 1915 the tiny country of Denmark, only 
about a fourth as large as the state of Iowa, sup- 
plied more than half of this bacon. The war came 
and reduced Denmark’s stock of breeding hogs from 
£500,000 in 1914 to 715,000 in 1919. Canada and the 
United States profited at the expense of Denmark 
and supplied the British market with a large volume 
of bacon during the war years. 
Now, however, the British market shows unmis- 
takable signs of reverting to the pre-war 


By D. F. Malin 


breeding an approved type. Pigs are selected from 
the progeny of each herd boar in use at the breed- 
ing centers and are sent to the experiment stations 
where they are matured, finished for market, slaugh- 
tered and graded according to market demands. If 
the progeny of a herd boar fails to meet the require- 
ments, he is promptly replaced by a better one. 

Some of the production methods successfully used 
in the small country of Denmark are of course not 
applicable to an area as large as the United States. 
There are, however, a number of points in the Dan- 
ish system of marketing that merit consideration 
by Americans. 

The forty-five packing houses of Denmark are all 
coéperative and are financed by farmers’ coépera- 
tive banks. Every pig raiser is a member of the 
packing house association in his district. Settle- 
ment for hogs marketed is made on the basis of 
dressed weights and grades. Every hog that goes 
hru the packing houses is tagged with the identifi- 
cation mark of his owner. An official weigher and 
grader inspects each hog and submits a report 
showing the dressed weight and grade. Hogs which 
grade No. 1 bring one cent more per pound than 
No. 2 hogs, while No. 2 hogs sell one cent per pound 
higher than No. 3 hogs. 

Under this system a Danish farmer is not satis- 
fied until he can market practically all his hogs as 
No. 1 grade. Competent observers report that fully 


vantage of proximity to the English market which 
Danish bacon enjoys. 

Denmark's compactness and the coéperative ad- 
ministration of her packing plants makes it com- 
paratively easy to maintain a steady flow of a 
standardization bacon product to Great Britain. 
This is a factor which has helped Denmark to con- 
trol the British market. The steadiness of volume 
is made easier by the fact that Denmark’s farmers 
stick consistently to the hog business. Once on @ 
normal basis, Danish hog production is not sub- 
jected to the violent fluctuations arising from alter- 
nate over-production and scarcity. 

That Canada is beginning a definite drive to cap- 
ture the British bacon trade is indicated in recent 
united action in that country by producers and pack- 
ers. A conference of packers, producers and gov- 
ernment representatives at Ottawa in November de- 
cided to inaugurate a system of hog grading and to 
pay a definite premium for hogs of approved bacon 
type which meet the requirements of the British 
market. 

After May 1, 1922, hogs will be purchased by Cana- 
dian packers on a quality basis. A classification 
has been outlined, the highest grade of which is the 
Select Bacon hog. These hogs will weigh from 160 
to 210 pounds and, according to the classification, 
must have “jowl and shoulder light and smooth}; 
back from neck to tail evenly fleshed; side long, 
medium depth, dropping straight from back, ham 
full, good general finish, no excess fat.’ At the 

November meeting packers pledged them- 





basis with the domination of Danish bacon. 
By July, 1920, Denmark had increased her 
hog population to over a million and was 
again exporting bacon to Britain in consid- 
erable quantities, Such exports amounted 
to but 79,000,000 pounds in 1920, but during 
the first three months of 1921 totaled 40,- 
000,000 pounds, showing the rapid strides of 
the Danes in regaining their pre-war trade. 

The packing and producing interests of 
Canada have been spurred to action by the 
gains which Denmark has made in the Brit- 
ish market with corresponding losses to the 
Canadians, and a definite policy to grade 
and improve the market hogs of Canada is 
now being developed in that country. Can- 
ada is frankly setting out to capture the 
British bacon market. 

The Danish and Canadian influence upon 
the British trade is highly significant to 
American pork producers. It is time that 
producers and packers of this country 
devote some attention to developing an American 
product that may compete favorably with the bacon 
from other countries that is offered for British con- 
sumption. 

Close observers report that the two chief reasons 
why British buyers will pay 30 to 40 shillings per 
hundredweight more for Danish bacon than any 
other imported bacon is because of its superior qual- 
ity and because they know that a steady volume of 
Danish bacon can be depended upon. The quality 
for which Danish bacon has come to be so favorably 
known is a gradual development of the past thirty 
years, a development that has been very materially 
aided by Danish codperative associations. 

Prior to 1890 Denmark raised heavy hogs to sup- 
ply the German trade. By 1890, however, German 
Pork production had caught up with consumption 
and a tariff wall was immediately erected. The 
Panes then turned their attention to England, which 
demanded a strictly bacon hog. The Danish type 
of hog was entirely rebuilt thru the importation 
and use of boars of the best English bacon type. 
Careful attention to breeding has been chiefly re- 
Sponsible for the quality found in Danish hogs. 
Denmark today has 130 breeding centers, privately 
Owned, but supervised by a committee made up of 
representatives of the producers, packers and the 

@nish department of agriculture. Pure-bred hogs 
are bred exclusively at the breeding centers, which 
Stpply breeding stock to the producers. 

The thoro efficiency of Danish hog production is 


_ demonstrated by the scientific methods followed in 








Delivering Hogs at a Co-operative Packing House in Denmark 


85 per cent of the hogs now killed in Denmark grade 
as firsts. Whenever the hogs marketed by a pro- 
ducer fail to meet the standard the packing house 
offers suggestions for their improvement, thru im- 
proved methods of feeding and breeding. This pol- 
icy has led to the production of bacon of uniformly 
high quality. 

The hog which the Danes produce to meet the 
British demand for a certain type of Wiltshire sides 
is a trim, smooth, long-sided, evenly-fleshed animal 
weighing from 175 to 200 pounds. To grade as No. 
1 a hog must have a light, smooth jow! and shoulder 
and a long side of medium depth which drops 
straight from the back. A full ham is required. 
A good, even finish without too much fat is 
demanded. The British market demands bacon 
which shows rather a high percentage of lean 
meat. 

The mest common feed used in Danish hog 
husbandry is a slop made from 75 per cent corn 
chop, 20 per cent barley and 5 per cent tankage. 
The grain mixture is fermented in skim-milk or 
buttermilk for twenty-four hours before feeding. 
Green feed is also used in summer. In winter 
the ration consists chiefly of corn. Practically 
all the corn used must be imported from the 
United States, so that the hogs finished by Dan- 
ish producers must pay a freight bill of about 
one cent a pound on all the corn they consume. 
This is estimated to add $10 to the cost of pro 
ducing a 200-pound hog in Denmark, a factor 
which serves to offset to some extent the ad- 





selves to pay a premium of 10 per cent 
for hogs which will grade as Select Bacon 
hogs. 

The next grade below the Select Bacon 
hogs will be the Thick Smooth hogs which 
will also weigh from 160 to 210 pounds, but 
will be smoothly-finished hogs which are 
not of suitable conformation to cut good 
Wiltshire sides. Other lower grades are 
provided for. Market differentials between 
the lower grades will be left to supply and 
demand. 

Canadian farmers are now being made ac- 
quainted with the type of hog and the type 
of carcass which produces the 50 to 65- 
pound lean Wiltshire side which the British 
trade insists upon. Short courses are be- 
ing held at poirts thruout the hog-produc- 
ing sections of Canada under the joint aus- 
pices of producers, packers and the govern- 
ment. Under this scheme it will not be 
long before the bulk of Canadian producers 
will be thoroly conversant with all factors which 
affect the British trade. 

The English estimate of American bacon is set 
forth in a recent article in the Journal of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, by Sanders Spencer, a British 
authority, who refers to changes which producers 
of several countries have effected in their bacon 
hogs. Relative to the United States, he says: 

“The bacon.curers in America alone appear not 
to have taken the necessary steps to improve their 
pigs so that the bacon which they export in such 
large quantities to this country could compete on 
fair terms with that which (Continued on page 14) 
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1921 Exports of Farm Hecate 
AFTE R 50 Inany peopl have so ponde rously 


stated that farm product prices were low 
in 1921 because Europe was not buying, it is 
a surprise to discover that as a matter of fact, 
tonnage of farm products was 
shipped from the United States to Europe in 
1921 than any other year. The tonnage of the 
leading farm products was me arly kK) per cent 
greater than in 1920 and double that of the 


a greater 


typical pre-war year. 

Of wheat, we exported last year 356,000,000 
bushels, as compared with average of 100,- 
000,000 bushels for the ‘et years. 
Where would wheat prices have gone if Europe 
had not taken last year nearly four times her 
pre-war amount from the United States? 

Of corn, last year we exported 132,000,000 
bushels as compared with a four-year pre-war 
normal of 45,000,000 bushels. Excess corn 
exports in 1921 helped a little in sustaining 
the price, but they did not begin to play the 
enormous part that the excess wheat exports 
played in the wheat market. The extra 100,- 
000,000 bushels of corn which were exported 
represent only a small part of the terrific corn 
surplus which we have piled up, whereas, the 
extra 250,000,000 bushels of wheat which we 
have exported represent much more than our 
and tell the story of an 


pre-w ar 


excess wheat reserves, 
oncoming wheat shortage. 

Pork exports in, 1921 1,630,000,000 
pounds as compared with a pre-war normal of 
1,000,000,000 pounds. Wheat exports and 
corn exports were greater in 1921 than in any 
vear of the war, but pork exports were only 
about two-thirds as great as in 1918 and 1919. 

Europe 1921 to buy greater 
quantities of food from the United States than 
ever before, but she was able to do so only be- 
American farmer furnished the food 
price which represented a re- 


were 


continued in 


cause the 
to Europe at a 
farmer of 

As soon as the 


5 cents an hour 
for his labor. American farmer 
is able to sell his food products for a figure 
which will give him 6 per cent on the pre-war 
value of his land, and a return for his labor as 
much above pre-war as city labor is above pre- 
war, it is doubtful if Europe will take more 
than one-half of pre-war normal quantities of 


turn to the about 


food from us. 

In the long run, 
for the point of view which demands that the 
American farmer feed the European factory 
worker for five or ten years on a basis which 
returns to the American farmer about 5 cents 
an hour for his labor. Of course, this means 
that during the next five or ten years, the 
American farmer will live in as deep a state of 


there is something to be said 


misery as the European factory workers. How- 
ever, eventually the European factory system 
will be on its feet again, and we shall have ten 
or fifteen years from now an industrial popu- 
lation which will have outgrown the food pro- 
result that we shall 


a rapidly ascending scale of land 


ducing population, with the 
again have 
values. 
Personally, we are not so keen for American 
necessary to 


farmers making the sacrifices 


build up again that “beehive” in western Eu- 
rope. Why not build up a factory system a 
little nearer home? We must not allow this 


talk about the starving millions to cloud our 
judgment. We can’t be responsible in the Uni- 
ted States for feeding the spawning millions 
of Europe and Asia, if it means that the Amer- 
ican farmer must sell his stuff on a basis equiv- 
5 cents an hour for his labor. The 
American farmer in 1921 actually donated 
more billions of dollars to starving humanity 
than all the other people of the world have 
donated from the year 1 to date. The gift 
may not have been altogether willing, but it 
was real, nevertheless. 


alent to 





The Veterinarian and Profiteering 
"THE following passed by the 
Iowa State Association is of 
interest to Iowa farmers: 
“We disapprove of profiteering in the han- 


resolution 
\ eterinary 


dling of hog cholera serum and other biologics 
by the few veterinarians, whether members of 
this association or not, who thereby bring con- 


demnation upon the entire profession, and 
which will interfere with the future confidence 
of live stock breeders in the work of our pro- 
fession.”’ 

The veterinarians recognize the situation. 
The question is: What are they going to do 
As an association, it appears, unfor- 


however, a 


about it? 
tunately 
good many of the members of the association 
program which should 


nothing. As individuals, 
decided upon a 
bring results. This program consists simply 
of the adoption of the practice of giving item- 
ized bills to their patrons. In the case of vac- 
cination for hog cholera these bills are to show 
the cost of serum to the veterinarian, his han- 
dling charge and his charge for professional 
services. 

The veterinarians who adopt this practice 
will knock the props out from under the prof- 
iteering practitioner. The existence of an at- 
mosphere of distrust between the veterinarians 
and the farmers is the only thing that can give 
the quack a chance to ply his trade. The pro- 
gram suggested by these veterinarians will do 


have 


everything to remove this distrust. 


Farm eancleitinnds and Politics 


‘WO of the big farm organizations of Can- 
ada, the United Farmers of Manitoba and 

the United Farmers of Alberta, have passed a 
resolution providing that members of either 
the provincial or federal parliament may not 
hold office in the 
This is a radical change in the policy of the 
which: have al- 


association. 


Canadian farm organizations, 
ways been closely linked up with political move- 
ments. As a matter of fact, T. A. 
leader of the progressive farmers’ party in the 


Crerar, 


federal parliament, is also the president of the 


United Grain Growers, the leading farmers’ 
grain marketing company in Canada. The 
decided that 


organizations formed for economic ends ought 


Canadian farmers seem to have 


of being made over into 
Whi they attach far 
more importance than the farmers of the Unit- 


ed States to the need for political representa- 
tion, the 


not to run any risk 
political machines. 


Canadians seem to be coming to the 
view that one organization and one set of lead- 


ers can not handle both groups of problems. 
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This decision from these groups of organ- 
ized farmers who have tried out the dual fory 
of political and economic organization for some 
time is a justification of the attitude that such 
organizations as the American Farm Bureay 
Federation have adopted from the beginning, 
Reform in economic fields is the primary job 
of farm organizations. Political action is jus. 
tified only so far as it is needed to obtain per- 
missive legislation to put reforms into effect, 

All this is not to say, of course, that farm 
organization men are necessarily barred from 
going into politics. The Canadians have, of 
course, always taken just the opposite view, 
Their present position means only that when q 
farm organization leader goes into political 
life, he severs his official connection with his 
organization. 

We need, of course, more men of farm svm- 
pathies in responsible positions in the govern- 
ment. It is entirely fitting that these men 
should be selected from those who have proved 
their worth in the leadership of farm organiza- 
tions. The thing to watch out for, however, 
is to see that these selections do not operate so 
as to weaken the efforts of farmers along 
purely economic lines. Political power, after 
all, is more or less a secondary matter. It is 
economic power that counts. 


Babson and the Farmer 


ABSON is no pussyfooter, 
times aroused the deep ire of farmers by 


and he has at 
telling them what he regarded as_ necessary 
truths. 


ment concerning the 


Now in concluding a genera! state- 
agricultural conference 
at Washington, he presents the following 

that the 
journed without anyone telling the 


“It is unfortunate conference ad- 
farmer the 
real underlying truth regarding his conditions 

that too many farmers are in the business, 
and that about 10 per cent should be carpen- 
ters, plasterers and common laborers. The 
industry—like many others—was unduly 
speeded up during the war and now is suffer- 
ing the inevitable results. The efforts to help 
the situation by increased tariff, paper credit, 
price fixing, etc., will only do the farmer ulti- 
mate harm. Congress can pass laws that wa- 
ter shall run up hill, but the laws of nature con- 
tinue to work just the same.’ 

And then he goes on to say that while 1922 
will still be a hard year for farmers, that the 
worst is passed, and that from now on things 
will be getting a little better. 

Babson is quite right. The high prices and 
the patriotic call of the war brought into activ- 
ity hundreds of thousands of men and millions 
of acres which are not now needed. Pushing 
these 
back into oblivion, arouses a fearful protest. 
Readjustment is always painful. It is hard t 
get the rolling hill land which has been in corn 
for threc 
again. It is 


marginal men and these marginal acres 


or four years seeded down to grass 
hard to convince the farm boys 
who ordinarily would have gone to town if it 
had not been for the high prices in 1917, 1918, 
1919 and early 1920, that they should now go 
to town. 

Of course, it may be that prices as they have 
prevailed during the past six months have been 
telling a lie about fundamental supply and de- 
If we accept the stors told 
by these prices as true, then it is unquestion- 


mand conditions. 
ably sound for a considerable number of the 
less efficient farmers to go to town, and be 
come carpenters and plastere rs. Too many of 
the city laborers have forgotten what hard 


work means. Babson’s suggestion is not bad; 


key - 
it will be followed by thousands unknowing!y, 
and the result after a time will be that th 
prices of farm products and of city products 


will again be on a parity. 
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Back to Peace Time Production 


HE farmers of Sweden are having a hard 
time. There are no buyers for Swedish 
The big mills have large stocks on 


grain. 
Business 1s 


hand; so do the grain dealers. 
stagnant because farmers are not buying. Be- 
cause business is stagnant and labor unem- 
ployed, the market for all farm products is 
por. So goes the vicious circle in Sweden. 

What is the trouble? This is the answer of 
a Swedish paper: “The situation is explained 
by the enormous imports from America, prac- 
tically a dumping process, which has made the 
enstoms duties ineffective.” A movement is 
on foot looking toward the prohibition of the 
importation of foreign wheat and flour. 

Our export trade in farm products finds it- 
self blocked from profit making in dealing with 
both of the groups of countries into which Eu- 
rope. economically speaking, can be divided. 
Sweden is typical of one group; Russia of the 
other. The second group needs our grain, but 
has no credit with which to buy. The first 
group has eredit, but has also a heavy home 
production of farm crops, which makes it nec- 
essary for American food products to sell at a 
low point, if they sell to these countries at all. 

What is the remedy? The advancing of 
credit to those countries which need our grain 
is possible, and in some cases justifiable. Yet 
it must be remembered that these countries can 
afford to buy only at a low price, and that 
their demand at even those prices is conditioned 
on a political and economic readjustment that 
is still far off. 

The main difficulty seems to be that the Uni- 
ted States and those other countries which are 
again on a stable basis are still producing at 
top speed for a war-time market which no 
longer exists. We have failed to see clearly 
enough that the need for a speeded up produc- 
tion is over. The only adequate solution for 
the situation is to get back to a peace-time 
basis in our farming program. 

We need more pasture, less corn, more live 
stock, fewer acres in cultivated crops. We 
need to consider again the problems of soil 
fertilit y and to cut short the spree of fertility 
consumption which marked war-time farming. 
We need the extensive type of farming that we 
had before the war. We need to remember that 
our principal market from now on will be the 
home market of the United States, and that 
our program of production should be adjusted 
to the needs of that market. 

War-time methods of farming should not 
the war. The fact that we are still 
producing on the same scale that was necessary 
and profitable in 1918 is in itself one big rea- 
son for the misfortunes that have come to 
American agriculture. The quicker we learn 
to adjust our methods to peace-time needs, the 
quicker will be the return to prosperity. 


outlive 





Labor Pays 


| ABOR, either on the farm or in the city, 

pays all the bills. The sweat of human 
labor will pay for the folly of the great war a 
hundred times over. Every mistake which the 
Politicians and statesmen make in 1922 will be 
paid for by human labor. 

Capital is merely “stored labor.” Because 
of their control of this “stored labor,” certain 
inen are able to direct the labor of other men 
by the tens, hundreds or thousands. The capi- 
talists and business men, the owners of “stored 
labor,” by virtue of their control of that 
“stored labor,” have the power to direct either 
"isely or foolishly that new labor which sweats 
itself into being day by day. In case these 
business men who have the daring and vision 
- take a risk are wise and lucky in their ven- 
‘ures, labor in the long run receives the great- 
* part of the benefit. In case these business 


men take their risks foolishly or are unlucky, 
labor pays the bills. 

The chief trouble with the world today is 
that because of the war it has becomé extreme- 
ly difficult to manage labor wisely. In the 
first place, labor has for the time being lost 
all desire to be managed wisely. Organized 
labor, under the pretense of fighting capital, is 
still asserting its right to profiteer at the ex- 
pense of unorganized labor. Labor as a whole 
ultimately pays for such selfishness.  Rail- 
road labor profiteers at the expense of farm 
labor, and farm labor passes on the injustice 
to labor in the agricultural implement facto- 
ries, the steel mills, and eventually back to rail- 
road labor itself, 

In Europe, labor is only about one half as 
productive as before the war, and yet the needs 
of European humanity are almost as great as 
ever. These people, in order to get food dur- 
ing the past six years, have given us their 
money, their promises to pay money at some 
distant time in the future, and many other sym- 
bols of “stored labor,” and now it has become 
apparent that the money which these people 
have given us, and the money which they have 
promised to pay us, does not represent as 
many hours of real labor as our international 
bankers had once thought. Labor must always 
pay, and in this case, United States farm labor 
was the “goat.” For every hour of genuine 
labor contributed by the American farmer dur- 
ing the past year, the European laborer and 
the city laborer in the United States has re- 
turned roughly about one-half hour of labor. 
For the time being, farm labor is paying far 
more than its share of the bill which all labor 
must eventually pay. 

Leaders of organized farmers and organized 
laborers are constantly talking against the 
railroad corporations, the packers, the United 
States Steel Corporation, ete. The farm lead- 
ers are fighting for higher prices for farm 
products, for lower prices for manufactured 
products, and for lower freight rates. The 
leaders of union labor are fighting for shorter 
hours of labor and for higher wages. Both the 
farm leaders and the union labor leaders seem 
to think that the great corporations have im- 
mense reservoirs of capital which they will use 
either for wasteful luxurious living or for pay- 
ing out to farmers and laborers. Without ques- 
tion, too large an amount of money is spent 
wastefully and luxuriously, buf as a matter of 
actual fact, it is astonishing what a small per- 
centage is spent in this way. While the money 
which the business men appropriate to their 
own personal uses is extremely important to 
them personally, it is actually a very small 
proportion of the vast sums which the business 
men divide among farmers and laborers. 

The real fundamental criticism which farm- 
ers and laborers should make of business men 
is not that they take such a large amount of 
money for their own pleasures and luxuries, 
but that they are thinking so much of making 
a profit that they oftentimes make a decidedly 
poor job of dividing the national income be- 
tween the various classes of society. For a 
year or two at a time, they allow the various 
members of society to work at cross purposes, 
some of them over-producing and others under- 
producing, and all of them miserably unhappy. 

The one great problem everywhere is to give 
every man joy in his labor, to the end that he 
will produce whole-heartedly and intelligently 
for at least eight hours every day. If railroad 
laborers and coal miners constantly shirk and 
give to the other laborers in society one-half 
hour of genuine labor for the full hour of la- 
bor which is given them, then these railroad 
workers and coal miners are deserving of se- 
vere condemnation, and the people who should 
condemn them most of all are other laborers, 
both in town and on the farm. 

It is time that both organized labor and 


organized farmers were coming to think of ev- 
ery step which they take in terms of its effect 
on labor generally. The tendency so far has 
been for organized classes of all sorts to prof- 
iteer at the expense of the unorganized class- 
es. Isn’t it about time that we were beginning 
to think a little more seriously of those things 
which make in the long run for the prosperity 
of us all? 





The Farmers’ Legislative Council 
HE Farmers’ Legislative Council of Iowa 
is back on the job of saving the farmer at 
fifteen dollars a head. 
from Wayne county, where organizers of the 
council are at work, to ask, in some bewilder- 
ment, Just what this organization is and why it 


A subscriber writes in 


is needed. 

As nearly as we can find out, the Farmers’ 
Legislative Council is an organization which 
is planning to duplicate in a much less effect- 
ive way the work now being done by the legisla- 
tive committees of the lowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the lowa Farmers’ Union and the So- 
ciety of Equity. 
effort made to sell memberships in this organ- 
ization, in order to support one or two repre- 
sentatives at Des Moines while the assembly 
The influence of these repre- 
sentatives on the course of legislation was neg- 
ligible. Much valuable farm legislation was 
put thru that session. It was obtained, how- 
ever, largely by the efforts of the legislative 
committees of the Farm Bureau and Farmers? 
Union. 

The present purpose of the solicitors of the 
Legislative Council seems to be to persuade 
the farmers that an effort is going to be made 
to put thru an extensive hard roads program 
this next year, and to warn them that their 
only safety lies in each of them paying the 
Legislative Council fifteen dollars to prevent 
it. This agitation seems to be made up very; 
largely out of thin air, with the idea of stimu- 
lating the membership campaign. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the three principal farm organiza- 
tions in this state have gone on record oppose 


Last winter there was some 


Was in session. 


ing any hard roads program until there is a 
material decrease in the cost of labor and ma- 
terial. The State Highway Commission has 
recognized the situation and has stated that it 
will advise that the major part of the primary 
road fund be turned toward grading and drain- 
age of roads, and that hard-surfacing be left 
The Legislative 
Council is up to the old trick of constructing a 
straw man in order to assume an heroic atti- 
tude and knock him down. 


until a more favorable time. 


Times are hard enough so that the farmer 
can not afford to waste fifteen dollars simply 
for the pleasure of listening to impassioned 
The 


legislative interests of the farmers are going 


speeches about dangers that do not exist. 


io be cared for adequately by the legislative 
committees of the three principal farm organ- 
The State Farm Bureau 
has been doing notable work in this line for 
a small part of the fifty cent fee which: goes to 


izations of the state. 


the Federation from the Farm Bureau mem- 
ber’s five dollars. The Farmers’ Union has 
been carrying on legislative activities with a 
small fraction of the vearly fee of three dollars 
and a half which the Union member pays. To 
pay fifteen dollars for decidedly ineffective 
service, when service of a similar kind is being 
performed efficiently by other farm organiza- 
tions at less than one per cent of that cost, is 
an absurdity of which we trust very few of our 
readers will be guilty. 





There is either a Gad or there is not. If there is 
not, profanity is silly. If there is a God, it is ea 
ceedingly dangerous to take lightly the name of the 
Ruler of this wniverse.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF SERVICE 


“Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Living,’’ Continuous Policy of Wallaces’ Farmer 


5 ages issue marks the twenty-seventh year of 
Wallaces’ Farmer under the management of the 
Wallaces. As most of our readers know, it was 
founded by the purchase of a small semi-monthly 
peper called The Farm and Dairy, published at 
Ames, Iowa. Henry Wallace, Henry C. Wallace and 
John P. Wallace became equal partners in its publi- 
cation. After the death of Henry Wallace, Henry 
C. and John P. Wallace became equal owners. 

One of the last articles written by Henry Wallace 
was an exposition of the motto of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
“Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Living.” This 
article was published in the February 18 issue, just 
before his death, which occurred February 22, 1916. 
* We can not give our readers any better idea of 
the purposes of our paper, its ideals, hopes and am- 
bitions, than to quote from the first section of this 
editorial, as follows: 

“It is twenty-one years ago this week, since Wal- 
laces’ Farmer was first issued under the manage- 
ment of its present proprietors, Henry, Henry C. 
and John P. Wallac It was a sixteen-page semi- 
monthly, published at Ames, Iowa. It is not becom 
ing of a young man who has just become of age, to 
boast of his size or strength, or what he expects to 
do in this world. His family and friends know all 
about the first, and while 
they have hopes, they will 
wait and see what he does, 
rather than listen to what 
he says he will do. 

“How big Wallaces’ Farm- 
er is, and what its general 
character is, is known to its 
readers, not only in lowa 
and adjoining states, but 
more or less the nation over. 
It has been carefully stud 
ied by its competitors and 
journalists generally It is 
in no mood for self-glorifi- 
cation or boasting, now that 
it has become of age. (This 
article was written on the 
twenty-first anniversary of 
the publication of Wallaces’ 
Farmer.) However, if the 
boy coming of age is promising, it is of interest to all 
to know what its parentage has been, and what in- 
fluences have shaped his life from infancy onward 
Inasmuch as comparatively few of our present read 
ers know much about the early struggles of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, it may be well to state the aims and 
ideals of its founders, from the beginning 

“Before the first issue was put on the press, its 
founders determined that the paper should be paid 
for in advance, and stop when the time is out. They 
determined not to degrade agricultural journalism 
by forcing the paper on an unwilling people. They 
determined furthermore that they would not know- 
ingly allow any advertisement to appear in its col- 
umns, if the purchase of the thing advertised would 
not be beneficial and profitable to a large portion 
of its readers; nor would they accept advertising, 





Henry C. Wallace 


By John P. Wallace 


the insertion of which would not promise a profit 
tor the advertiser. 

“In its third issue, that of March, 1895, it defined 
its point of view. It interpreted the word ‘farm’ 
as meaning ‘The farmer and his family as well,’ 
and that the aim would be to ‘voice his thoughts and 
feelings as well as his interest, and the voice will 
not be that of a corporation without conscience or 
soul, but of a living man, responsible at once to 
public opinion, and that higher law, by which men, 
if not corporations, are to be judged. Its supreme 





Henry Wallace 


aim will be the advancement of 
the agricultural interests of 
the west, and especially of the 
state of Iowa, and its point of 
view in all questions that are pri- 
marily agricultural, or matters 
of public opinon, will be that 
of the farm.’ 

“In the same issue we find 
this: ‘Wallaces’ Farmer believes 
that while one object in conduct- 
ing a newspaper is to make money, that it is not the 
sole object The man who has no higher end in 
view in conducting a newspaper than to make 
money, will go wrong as soon as his paper obtains 
power and influence, and nothing can prevent this. 
It is not in human nature to resist making money 
iliegitimately, if there is no higher motive than the 
making of money. Its downfall is only a question of 
time. This is true to a certain extent, of all other 
professions.’ Ruskin has stated the case well when 
he said, in drawing his distinction between good 
men and bad men, ‘Work first, and you are the serv- 
ant of Him who hath on His vesture and thigh a name 
written, ‘King of Kings and Lord of Lords’; fee first, 
and you are the servant of the Fiend of fiends.’ 

“These ideas were shortly afterwards condensed 
into the motto which has stood at the head of the 





John P. Wallace 


paper ever since, and which will ever stand there, go 
long as it is owned and controlled by the Wallace fam. 
ily: ‘Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Living’” 

In this same article, as the closing paragraph, my 
father said: “As to the future, we make no boasts 
or promises, save that we will, in the future, ag ip 
the past, do our very best. When the present editor 
passes on, it will make no change in the policies 
or principles for which Wallaces’ Farmer stands 
We ought to be like the young man coming of age, 
only in the beginning of our usefulness and power 
We have grown steadily with the growth of agricul. 
ture in the middle west. If adversity should fall op 
agriculture, we will share that adversity. We wil 
grow with the growth of ‘Good Farming, Clear 
Thinking, Right Living’.”’ 

Wallaces’ Farmer did continue to grow and thrive 
but during our prosperity I believe _I may say that 
we did not lose sight of the purpose for which 
Wallaces’ Farmer was founded—to serve faithfully 
the folks on the farm, and the great basic industry 
which they represent, agriculture. 

The years following my father’s death were the 
most prosperous in the history of the paper, because 
they were the most prosperous years for the farmer. 
We enlarged, and extended the service our paper 
rendered to farm folks, we 
spared no expense to give 
them a paper that would fit- 
tingly and faithfully repre 
sent their interests. 

Our policies have not been 
changed; our ideals remain 
the same, and it is our 
earnest desire to serve in 
the future even more effi- 
ciently than we have in the 
past. We consider our sub- 
scribers as partners with us 
working for the great cause 
of agriculture, and we know 
they, like we, will have joy 
in rendering service. 

In conclusion, I want to 
thank our subscribers for 
their most splendid support 
this year. They have ral- 
lied to Wallaces’ Farmer as never before. Our sub 
scriptions during December and January are far 
ahead of any previous year, and February promises 
to make the same record. Many of our readers have 
made it their business to speak to their neighbors 
about Wallaces’ Farmer, and the good it is doing, 
and as a result, many new names have been added 
to our subscription list. For all of this, we are 
duly grateful. It was this same interest on the 
part of our subscribers in the early days that made 
Wallaces’ Farmer possible, and enabled us to ren- 
der the service we have rendered. I believe the 
same spirit that existed then among our sub 
scribers exists now. They believe in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and the things for which it stands; they are 
glad to promote to the limit “Good Farming, Clear 
Thinking, Right Living” in their communities, 


MAKING OUT THE INCOME TAX RETURN 


Inventory Method Only Fair Way of Calculating Net Income 


_ only fair method of calculating net income 
over a period of years in any industry is by 
what may be described as the inventory method. 
This is particularly true in the case of the farmer. 
In many cases by reporting upon the cash basis a 
farmer may have nothing to report in the year of 
actual production and profit and the following year 
be subject to a sur-tax. 

The rule applicable to all industries is that in- 
ventories should be taken on a basis of “(a) cost or 
(b) cost or market, whichever is lower.” In some 
industries actual cost of production can not be as- 
ecertained accurately, and it becomes necessary to 
approximate a cost value by using selling market 
prices as a starting point and reducing such selling 
market price to each case by an amount sufficient to 
eliminate the element of profit. The rule is applica- 
ble to the inventories of farmers. 

Difficulties attend any attempt to take invento- 
ries on a cost basis, particularly in the case of stock 
farms. Some live stock is purchased and other 
raised. The cost method of inventorying stock raised 


By J. G. Mitchell 


is hardly practicable for a number of reasons, some 
animals being retained for breeding purposes and 
others sold. It has been ruled that inventories of 
products and live stock on the farm may be calcu- 
lated at “farm value,” which is the market value 
less cost of marketing. This method of valuation is 
known as the “farm price method.” 

if the inventories at the end of 1920 were valued 
at an estimated cost figure which does not corre- 
spond with the farm value, and the taxpayer inven- 
tories his crops and live stock on the farm value 
method at the end of 1921, he may do so by entering 
the inventory at the beginning of the year 1921 on 
line 4, page 2 of the tax return form (1040F) at the 
same value that was shown for the inventory of De- 
cember 31, 1920, in the return for the taxable year 
1920. This is exactly the same amount one would 
enter on line 4, page 2, even if he did not contem- 
plate changing to the farm value method. If such 
treatment of the opening inventory for 1921 results, 


however, in abnormally large income for 1921, by 
reason of the fact that certain stock which was on 
hand at the beginning is still on hand at the end 
of the year, then adjustments in the form of an ad 
justment sheet attached to the 1921 return may be 
made of taxes for 1917 and each succeeding year 
1921 based on the new method of taking inventories 
(using for each of such years prior to 1921 the same 
method employed for 1921). Upon the amount of 
the adjustments the tax is assessed and paid (if any 
be due) at the rate of tax in effect each year. 

Where returns have been made in which the tar 
able net income has been computed upon incomplete 
inventories, the abnormality must be corrected bY 
submitting with the return for the current taxable 
year an adjustment sheet for 1917 and each yeat 
thereafter (prior to 1921), upon which such adjust 
ments shall be made as are necessary to bring the 
closing inventory for 1920 into agreement with the 
opening complete inventory for 1921. Upon the 
amount of the adjustments the tax is assessed and 
paid as provided in the preceding paragraph. 
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MAKING MONEY OUT OF FRESH AIR 


Proper Methods of Ventilation Pay Dividends to the Live Stock Owner 


HERE might be some excuse for improper feed- 
ing of animals, but there can be no excuse for 
failure to supply plenty of fresh air,” says Profes- 
sor C. H. Eckles, of the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment at the Minnesota farm school in a recent talk 
on live stock raising. Air—good, healthy, fresh air, 
is the cheapest thing to feed animals, and without 
a sufficient amount of it expensive feeds, exhaust- 
jive care and selective breeding can not ad- 
vance the breed. h 

Animals housed in a damp, ill-lighted and ill- 
yentilated barn are easily susceptible to dis- 
ease. It might be well to add here that one of 
the veterinarian’s main criticisms against the 
bank or basement barn is that such a barn 
harbors tuberculosis. This can be due to no 
other cause than lack of adequate air. Surely 
air and sunlight are worth many times their 
cost in healthful animals alone, not to men- 
tion the return in production. 

Extensive experiments carried on at the 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Cornell experiment 
stations show that dairy cows housed in well 
ventilated dairy barns, eat less feed, drink 
less water, gain weight and give more milk 
per day than when housed in poorly ventilated 
barns. In fact, the same barns and same cat- 
tle were used in both cases; when poor venti- 
lation was desired, the ventilators were closed. 


Object of Ventilation 

Four phases of live stock raising are taken 
care of by ventilation, namely: (1) To supply 
pure air to the lungs of the animals. (2) To 
dilute and remove the products of respiration. 
(3) To carry away the odors. (4) Tend to 
keep the barn dry. 

Animals, like humans, become sluggish and sus- 
ceptible to disease if they are compelled to breathe 
the same air over and over. The lungs of the body 
take oxygen from the air and in return pass off 
the body poisons, such as carbon dioxide. Rebreath- 
ing this poison has the same effect as breathing 
coal gas or cooking gas. In addition to the gas 
given off, a large amount of moisture leaves the 
body thru the lungs. A single cow will throw off 
more than a gallon of water in twenty-four hours, 
which if not carried away will condense on the 
ceilings and metal parts of room, forming frost. 

The King ventilation system, named after the 
originator, has the greatest number of followers and 
hence will undoubtedly become the standard system. 
The principle of the system can be understood by 
referring to the diagrams. It will be noted that the 
fresh air is taken from near the grade line on the 
outside and carried upward to the ceiling and thence 
horizontally to a point over the head of the cows. 
The necessity for having the air raised in the wall 
is to secure greater air movement, just as we con- 
struct chimneys higher to obtain greater draught. 
The outtakes, or foul air outlets, start near the floor 
line and extend out and above the roof, being con- 
structed and functioning similar to a stove or fur- 
hace chimney. 

One readily sees why we have such a construc- 
tion. (1) The outlets are going to draw air out of 
the building if more air can come in to replace it. 
Not only that, but (2) the air that is removed is 
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Arrangement of Intake and Outiet Flues for 
Dairy Barn. 
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By A. W. Turner 


the cold foul air near the floor level, while (3) the 
incoming air enters at the ceiling or warm part of 
the building, hence will be warmed before reaching 
the cows. 

Several points in construction should be noted so 
that the most efficient work may be obtained. If 


4. Construct flues air tight. 

5. Flues should be square or circular, 
6. Insulate flues thru the hay mow. 
7. No projection should extend into the 
8. Install the system properly. 

9. The following figures show approximate size 

to use for various animals: 
One square foot of cross sectional area for five 


not flat. 


flues. 
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the cows face out the incoming air can be dis- 
charged at the edge of the ceiling, while if the cows 
face in the flues continue to the center of the feed- 
way. It is advisable to avoid abrupt turns in both 
the inlet and outlet flues as obstructions greatly cut 
down the air movement. The inlet openings func- 
tion best when there is at least a difference of 
four feet between the opening outside and the dis- 
charge point inside. Using two layers of matched 
and dressed lumber so as to insulate the incoming 
air from the inside temperature increases the work 
of the system many fold. Registers at the flue 
openings keep out rodents and birds. Dampers in 
the inlet flues are essential to control outlet open- 
ings for changed weather conditions, for no ventila- 
tion system is automatic. 

Before touching on the outlet flue construction, 
it must be remembered that inlet flues are essen- 
tial, door and window openings are of little value 
for winter night ventilation and it is for such times 
we are building. Intake flues remove all drafts. 

The outlet flues extend to within two feet of the 
floor and work best when placed near the gutter or 
rear of the animals. These flues, as the inlets, want 
to run as straight as possible, avoiding abrupt bends. 
The most efficient flues are constructed of two 
thicknesses of dressed and matched lumber with 
a layer of building paper between. Comparing the 
flues to a chimney, we find that the outlets will ex- 
tend above the highest point of the building, having 
a cover to prevent down drafts. This cover should 
leave an opening large enough so as not to affect 
the size of opening of the flues. 


The Openings, Intake and Outlet 


It is a good plan to have a register and controlla- 
ble opening near the ceiling of the outlet flue, so the 
warm air in summer can be removed. 

In passing it is best to say a word about the size 
of openings to have and number to have. When re- 
membering that each cow requires over 3,500 cubic 
feet of air per hour, we readily see the importance 
of having enough air movement for a milking herd 
for twelve hours. The outlet flues should have a 
liftle more area than the inlets. 

One need not worry about temperature difference 
as a properly working ventilation system keeps a 
more moderate temperatured building than any 
other means. Each cow gives off sufficient heat to 
raise all the air she breathes 50 degrees in tem- 
perature. 

Two or three cupolas will suffice for the outlets, 
while inlets, tho smaller, should be more numerous, 
being spaced at frequent intervals along both walls. 
The following points, summarized from the fore- 
going should be kept in mind. 

1. Inlet opening should equal outlet opening. 

2. The higher the outlet flue the better the draft. 

3. The flues should be smooth on the inside. 








‘Basement We//- 


Intake flues can be built into any type of wall construction and thus 


mature horses. 
One square foot of cross sectional area for 
six mature cows. 
One square foot of cross sectional 
- area for fifteen mature hogs. 
Ceiling 3 One square foot of cross sectional 
area for fifteen mature hogs. 
One square foot of cross sectional area for 
twenty mature hogs. 
One square foot of cross sectional 
200 hens. 


area for 


Care in Operation Necessary 


In addition, it must be remembered that no 
system is automatic and hence needs care, 
the dampers should be adjusted according to 
the wind velocity. Keep snow and other ma- 
terial from obstructing the openings. And 
also keep the doors and windows closed, The 
system will work better, and there will be no 
direct draught on the animals. 

In closing, an old doctors statement “that a 
person can live three weeks without food, 
three days without water and three minutes 
without air,” comes to mind. There certainly 
is money in the air to the person who relies on 
animals or animal products for a livelihood; 
hence, feed lots of fresh air. 





Grocery, Hardware and Drygoods Prices 
IOWA correspondent writes: “How do re- 


AX 

tail grocery prices compare with those before 
the war? About what is the same figure for retail 
drygoods and retail hardware prices?” 

According to the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, retail grocery prices the middle of De- 
cember, 1921, averaged 50 per cent above the pre- 
war. Similarly complete authoritative figures are 
not available for drygoods and hardware. What 
figures we are able to get indicate that drygoods 
prices average about 80 per cent above the pre- 
war and hardware prices about 70 per cent over, 

In making these statements, we do not mean to 
infer that the drygoods merchant is more or less of 
a profiteer than the groceryman. The grocerman 
who is now selling retail on a basis of about 50 per 
cent above the pre-war may actually be making a 
greater profit than the drygoods merchant who is 
selling at 80 per cent above the pre-war. In fact, 
a joint congressional committee investigating agri- 
culture, found that in round steak, for instance, 
where the retail price was only 50 per cent above 
the pre-war, that the whole sale price was only 22 
per cent above the pre-war, and that the retailer 
was taking just twice his customary margin. This 
was also found to be true of ham and bacon. The 
thing to blame or praise the retail merchant for, is 
the differential between the wholesale price and 
the retail price today as compared before the war. 
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SOME SOY BEAN SUGGESTIONS 


Veteran Illinois Grower Describes His Methods of Raising Soy Beans 


oo ( bean is at last coming into its own. Its 
val 1 feed for live stock is each year 
becoming more definitely known Every live stock 
farm should grow soy beans because of their feed- 
ing value and other farms should have them because 
of their value a soil builder 

On our farm soy beans replaced the oat crop 
seven years ago, much to the advantage of our live 
stock, the fertility of our farm and the financial 
returns fri the land For the past five or six 
years our st bean crop has made more money 
per acre than our corn This has to no small ex- 
tent been due to the flourishing demand for seed. 
It is quite likely, of course, that seed prices in 
the future will not be quite so high, because each 
year s: a considerable increase in the soys raised 
for seed and threshed. However, the soy bean has 
80 many ust that it deserves the careful consid- 


eration of every corn belt farmer at the present 
time 


Soy Beans in the Rotation 


With present low prices of corn and oats farm- 
ers are anxious to try any new crop that promises 
better return Many farmer ara enthusiastic 
over soy beans. We believe they will do bet- 


ter to plant not more than fifteen to twenty-five 


acres of soys to start with, instead of a larger acre- 
age, if they have had no experience with the crop. 
We believe this year that it will be practical to in- 
troduc: y beans as a new crop in the rotation 
and reduc the corn and oats somewhat, rather 
than to reduce the corn acreage too severely. 
Avoid using old seed unless you are very sure 
of it One can not be sure of it, even when 
tested Old seed will sometimes germinate well 
under ideal conditions and will fail altogether un- 
der adverse circumstances. In the summer of 1914 


eventy acres of beans, using old séed, 


Under field 


we sowed 
which germinated well in the testing. 
conditions the seed was a failure. 
Succe includes any method 
which will get the soys and the well inoculated dirt 
together in the field. The gine method is com- 
monly used. We used it years ago and it is good 
in certain seasons. A serious objection to it, how- 
ever, is that the glue forms a covering or coating 
on the bean which prevents the moisture from 


sful inoculation 


By W. E. Riegel 


acting on the seed quickly in germination, espe- 
cially in dry seasons. 

The puddling method is best, judging from our 
own experience. It is easy and seldom fails if 
done properly. Fill a pail half full of water, and 
stir in inoculated soil until it has the consistency 
of cream. Pour a small amount of this muddy so- 
lution over the beans and shovel like concrete, 
till the beans are dirty. Use about a pound of dirt 
to a bushel of beans. Sow immediately or dry (the 
beans may become musty) and set away for one 
week to two months to suit convenience. Keep 
them away from the sun, for it will kill the bac- 
teria which the mud has put upon the beans, 


Firm Seed Bed Needed 

A firm seed bed is essential for soy beans. Disk, 
harrow and roll until you get it compact. Then 
it will hold the moisture near the surface. The 
beans should be sowed not to exceed 1% inches 
deep. Any crust on the surface should be loosened 
up with a harrow, old fashioned weeder or, better 
still, a rotary hoe, as soon after a rain as possible. 

I have seen fields where the yield was reduced 
50 to 75 per cent because foxtail or crab grass was 
allowed to grow. When soy beans are used for 
hay, 10 or 15 per cent grass does not make so 
much difference, but its absence is necessary when 
a seed crop is planned for. 

If his land is inclined to be weedy, the beginner 
had probably better drill the seed in rows 28 to 3 
inches apart, using twenty pounds of seed per acre, 
and cultivate two or three times with a corn plow. 

We prefer seeding the beans solid like wheat, 
using one to one and one-fourth bushels to the 
acre and cultivating two or three times with a ro- 
tary hoe. We are extremely careful not to cul- 
tivate after the first signs of the bloom. The 
yield of seed will probably be about the same 
whether sowed in rows or solid. However, it is 
much better for hay and easier to cut with the 
binder for seed when seeded solid. 

Undesirable varieties of soys have short plants 
which give a small yield of hay. They are hard 
to cut with the binder for seed because the pods 
grow too close to the ground. When cut for hay 
or seed, many beans are left on the ground. The 


pods shatter badly,.due to the alternate effects of 
sun and rain or dew. 

A farmer should choose a bean that grows tall 
and gives a large yield of seed and hay. The Mon- 
gol, our favorite, the Hollybrook or Medium Yellow 
(all of which are one and the same bean—the 
name depends on the locality), grows tall, gives 
a large yield of hay, and handles easily with the 
binder. The pods grow four to six inches from 
the ground, and the beans, remain in the pod, do 
not shatter easily and thresh without much split. 
ting. This variety is splendid planted with corn 
for hogging doWn or for silage. 

In the corn belt, corn planting has the right 
of way. Beans can be seeded immediately after 
corn planting up to the middle of June. Beans 
which are put in the corn field should be checked 
or drilled at the same time the corn is plant 
If checked, put about two beans to the hill of 
cprn. If drilled, use about two parts of beans 
to three of corn. Beans planted between the rows at 
the last cultivation seldom pay for the seed. 

The time to cut for hay is when the bean in the 
pod is full grown and yet soft. Soy bean hay is 
one of the best hays produced. We, after several 
years’ use of it, consider it better than alfalfa, 
and we have fed many tons of each. Clover and 
alfalfa hay making come at a time when the 
farmer is busy with corn plowing. Soy bean hay is 
ready to harvest in late August or early Septem- 
ber when he is not so busy. 


Soy Bean Hay Stands Weather 


We mow the hay and let it cure for several days, 
then rake it up with the dew to save shattering 
the leaves and put it in the barn or in stacks. Soy 
bean hay will stand a lot of weathering. We have 
had it lay on the ground for three or four weeks, 
and after the weather cleared up and the hay 
dried out we still had first class hay. 

Soy beans are ready to cut for seed when the 
leaves turn yellow and fall. Cut with a binder as 
you would cut wheat or oats. Any standard thresh- 
ing machine will thresh soy beans well by reduc 
ing the speed of the cylinder to 400 to 600 revolu- 
tions per minute and changing the pulleys to keep 
the fan, blower and stackers running at normal 
speed. The concave teeth need not be pulled out 
because it is speed that splits the beans. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RISKS OF MARKETING 


The Second of a Series of Articles on the Advantages of Co-operation Pooling 


YROWERS who sign a contract to pool their prod- 

J ucts are undertaking to codperate to 
equalize the risks in marketing. A codperative pool 
is a form of coéperative insurance at cost. An illus- 
tration will show the insurance advantages of pool- 
ing. A certain vegetable growers’ organization in 
the east adopted the pooling method of selling po- 
tatoes; but certain of the larger growers thought 
that their potatoes were a little better than those 
of any one else, and they refused to pool their prod- 
ucts with the rest 


really 


Selling on Consignment 

The result was that every grower's potatoes were 
shipped on consignment or sold locally for the ac- 
count of the owner. However, the individual re- 
turns were unsatisfactory. Some cars of potatoes 
were delayed in transit; some potatoes were sold 
on a high market, and some struck a low market; 
some potatoes of the same grade were sold at dif- 
ferent prices on the same day; some potatoes were 
over-graded and some were under-graded by the 
buyers. Each grower had to take the loss or profit 
of his own particular shipment. As a result, the 
meetings of the growers were taken up with the 
stories of the grievances. Only those whose prod- 
ucts arrived too late or were under-graded or 
reached the poorer markets were heard from. 

If the pooling method had been followed, the grow- 
ers would have known nothing about delayed ship- 
ments, under-graded potatoes and the poorer mar- 
kets or other problems met by the managers. The 
receipts would have been pooled and all would have 
received the same price for the same grade of pota- 
toes sold during a week. From this experience it is 
clear that without pooling every grower has to bear 
the ups and downs of the market. Whether he is 
being favored or not, he is likely to think that some 
ere being treated better than others. The pool in- 
Sures the grower against having to suffer all the 
losses lelayed shipments, under-grading, and of 
sales on poorer markets. In fact, pooling is the 


By William R. Camp 


least expensive coiperative method for the distribu- 
tion of the risks of marketing. 

Furthermore, it is the inability of the individual 
to bear the losses of unfavorable conditions that 
generally has forced the unorganized growers to sell 
to local buyers at whatever price they may offer. 
Only thru cooperative pooling can the individual 
grower afford to risk selling in distant unknown 
markets. A dealer who handles a large enough vol- 
ume can afford to bear his own risks in a product 
like fruit which is handled on a large margin; or he 
may hedge in the case of a product like grain, which 
in handled on a small margin. 

In California pooling is generally accepted as the 
only method for conducting a coéperative organiza- 
ticn. All the larger coéperative organizations which 
do a business of five to eighty million dollars an- 
nually, pool their products and receipts with on ex- 
ception. The fresh deciduous fruit organization, 
which sells such products as plums, cherries, pears, 
apples and grapes for the individual account of the 
grower does not pool any of its products. The rea- 
son given for not doing so is that the fruits are 
£0 variable as to be incapable of standardization. 
Pooling is followed by the other California organiza- 
tions, by those that determine the price at which 
they will sell their products and by those which do 
not fix the prices of their products. 


Pooling and Price Fixing 

The citrus fruit associations sell a large portion of 
their fruit on auction markets where they manifestly 
would have no power to fix the price of their prod- 
vets. Pooling has nothing to do with price fixing, 
as some have thought. A citrus pool covers all 
prices, whether the price is high or low, favorable or 
unfavorable. The receipts from all sales of a given 


‘grade for a given period are put together and the 


citrus growers receive the total proceeds of sale less 
handbing expenses, This insures the orange grower 


the average price at which all products in the pool 
were sold. 

The length of the period of the pool varies with 
different products. A local creamery may poo! its 
butter for a half or a whole month. The Poultry 
Producers of Central California, which did a busi- 
ness of about $8,000,000 in 1921, pool their eggs for 
one week. The Danish Butter Export Societies 
pool the receipts from butter sales for one week. 
In the case of the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, pools vary from ten days to an entire sea- 
son. The fruit of the dried fruit associations is 
pooled for a year or longer until the crop is sold 
and the same is true of the grain of the state grain 
growers’ associations of the northwest. 


The Length of the Pool 

Usually the pool must cover a long enough period 
to permit of the disposal of the product at the same 
rate as consumption takes place. A pool for grain 
or cotton will need to cover a longer period than for 
a product like eggs which for most of the year will 
be sold within a week after their delivery by the 
producer. If, however, the market becomes demor- 
alized because the flour mills and European im- 
porters are buying from “hand to mouth,” then the 
rate of movement of grain will be slower than nor- 
mal, and the pool will need to cover even a longer 
period than consumption. A War Finance Corpora 
tion may be needed to finance the movement of 
grain until the flour mills have made ther collec 
tiens. Especially has this been true in this post 
war period when Europe has not had a normal 
amount of credit to buy with. In other words, th 
organization must be given authority to vary the 
time of the pool according to marketing and credit 
conditions. A pool can not be closed until all prod- 
ucts in it are sold. Partial payments to the mem 
bers may be made at time of delivery and at other 
times according to rate of sale; but final settlement 
can not be made until all collections from sales 
have been made. 
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New Features in Power Farming 


What Manufacturers Are Doing to Cut Farm Labor Cost 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


The falling off in demand, due to the 
financial condition of the farmers, has 
prevented very much in the way of 
bringing out new ideas and designs 
and new appliances in the tractor field 
during the last year. While this sales 
slump and the accompanying reduction 
of implement prices, in many cases be- 
low actual cost of production, has 
many manufacturers heavy 
losses, the situation does have some 
points of benefit to the manufacturers 
as well as to the farmers. In the first 
place, it has helped to keep off the 
ma rket a large number of hastily de- 
signed and untried outfits, and has re- 
tired a number already started and 
possibly may retire still others. This 
eliminates many of the firms weak fi- 
nancially and without the experience 
or the facilities for giving prompt and 
low-priced service, and narrows down 
the competitive field to those firms 
which actually know what their fac- 
tory and sales and service costs are. 
These firms realize the absolute neces- 
sity of keeping down the different fac- 
tors of cost and at the same time keep- 
ing up to as high a standard as possi- 
ble the quality of their equipment and 
their service work. 

New Tractor Designs 

Very few new designs have been 
brought out. Perhaps there might be 
mentioned the tendency for firms to 
put the same tractor in both the 
wheeled and the crawler types. Pro- 
vided the change from one type of 
traction to the other is carefully 
worked out so as to make the power 
transmission efficient and lasting, it 
would seem that this is a good move 
both for the manufacturer and the 
user, since each type has certain ad- 
vantages for different uses and soil 
conditions and having the same tractor 
in the two types gives the firm a lower 
selling resistance, gives the purchaser 
the choice which he thirks best for 
his conditions, and even gives him a 
chance of changing at a nominal cost 
if he finds he has made a mistake. 
Along this same line is the develop- 
ment of a crawler attachment which 
can be applied to any _ standard 
wheeled tractor at a small cost. 

Another interesting development is 
a device for adopting any light weight 
tractor to use as a road hauling unit. 
This consists of a spring mounted aux- 
iliary rear axle and set of rubber tired 
wheels. The regular tractor wheels 
are removed and the device clamped 
or bolted solidly to the tractor rear 
axle and frame. Large sprockets go 
tractor axle in place of the 
wheels and diamond roller chains from 
these drive smaller sprockets attached 

road adapter wheels. By the 
of special castings and fittings this 
pter can be attached to almost any 
wheeled tractor. 
other interesting tractor develop- 
t of the year has been a more defi- 
adaptation of the light tractor for 
building and maintenance work. 
® are more especially suited for 
work in keeping a_ highway 
thed up and in good shape, and re- 
ports indicate that they are proving a 
ded success. The original machine 
his type has the leveling blades un- 
cerneath the tractor frame, but oth- 
ers use a similar idea by having the 
blade back of the rear wheels. As the 
eling blade can be had in either sin- 
£!e, double or triple sections, with each 
section adjustable, it gives the road 
overseer a wide latitude in the work 
he can do and the kind of road crown 
he can produce. 
Tractor Accessories. 
There seems to have been no very 
cecided improvements in tractor motor 
design during the year, other than the 
constant movement towards refine- 
ment and accessibility and protection 
of moving parts. There is also a defi- 
nite movement towards standardiza- 


caused 


on the 





tion wherever possible. This is all a 
movement towards cheaper production 
and better service, and the farmer is 
the chief beneficiary. Better mate- 
rials, better machine work, and better 
fitting and inspection mean more sat- 
isfactory operation for the farmer and 
lower service and sales costs for the 
manufacturer. 

Two large manufacturers in their 
new jobs have adopted the high class 
four-cylinder motor construction with 
combination force feed and splash lu- 
brication, which would seem to indi- 
cate that this type of motor is at least 
holding its own. Gear driven cooling 
fans and removable radiator cores are 
also becoming more noticeable. Spe- 
cial efforts are being made to decrease 
oil pumping and crankcase dilution by 
supplying more carefully fitted pistons, 
and leak proof and oil proof rings are 
becoming more common as standard 
equipment. A new type of spark plug 
has the rather novel feature that the 
upper part of the central electrode has 
a slight up and down motion controlled 
by a light spring and by the suction of 
the piston, and thus acts as a valve 
to admit on each suction stroke a very 
small amount of cold air, which passes 
down thru the central part of the plug 
and over the plug points. This is 
claimed not only to keep the points 
and plug from overheating, but to blow 
out all oil and burned fuel and thus 
prevent the plug from fouling even 
where considerabie oil works past the 
piston rings. 

A compensating tractor hitch for 
which great claims are made consists 
of four pulleys, one at either end of 
the tractor crossbar and corresponding 
ones at either end of the short cross- 
bar fastened to front of plow. An end- 
less chain runs from pulley at right 
end of tractor crossbar straight back to 
corresponding pulley on plow, then di- 
agonally forward to other pulley on 
tractor crossbar, back to correspond- 
ing pulley on plow, and then diagonal- 
ly forward and connects to other end of 
chain. It is claimed for this that it 
equalizes the pull so that in plowing 
around a curve the plow wheel is not 
pulled out of the furrow and the plows 
cut only their regular width. 

A new type of tractor wheel has been 
designed on which the lugs are so ar- 
ranged that by shifting a lever the lugs 
on the section of the rim bearing on 
the ground can be made to go four 
inches into the soil, two inches only 
or not at all, as desired. The lugs 
work back and forth thru the rim, be- 
ing guided by an eccentric at the hub, 
which can be shifted up and down as 
desired. If this can be made solid and 
rigid enough to stand the punishment 
of every day use, it would seem to of- 
fer one solution to the rather vexing 
lug problem. 

Field Machinery 

New developments in field machin- 
ery are rather few Perhaps as im- 
portant as any of these is the small 
size combination harvester and thresh- 
er, which have been brought by two or 
three firms. While the idea is not en- 
tirely new, and very large machines 


have been in use on the large ranches | 


of the west, this is the first successful 
attempt to bring them down to a size 
and price which would be practicable 
on the good sized farm. Where condi- 
tions are favorable, these new small 
outfits have been very satisfactory in- 
deed, cutting a swath two or more 
times the width of the average binder, 
threshing and cleaning the grain, and 
scattering the straw back over the land 
to conserve the fertility and to prevent 
blowing where the soil is at all sandy. 
The grain is either sacked or delivered 
into a wagon box as desired. This ma- 
chine eliminates nearly all the expen- 
sive labor of harvesting and threshing, 
and is an especial boon to those sec- 
tions where securing harvest labor is 


Why does any healthy person 
want to be kicked into 
wakefulness in the morning? 


Many people feel that they have to be agi- 
tated into wakefulness in the morning. They 
think that without the tea or coffee they take 
in the morning that they will not be able to 
meet the tasks and duties of the day. 


Nothing could be more false than this rea- 
soning. Any doctor can tell you this. Fora 
healthy body does not require a stimulant, 
It gets all the stimulant it needs from food. 


The thein and caffeine found in tea and cof- 
fee are irritating to the heart and nervous system. 
They jolt the nerves into undue activity. The 
result is a reaction. This is why regular tea and 
coffee drinkers think they must have their stim- 
ulant the first thing in the morning to wind them 
up for the day. 


If you will stop using tea and coffee for a 
week, and drink Postum, the pure cereal beverage 
instead, it will give Nature an opportunity to rid 
the system of the irritating substances that harass 
your nerves, upset digestion, increase your heart 
action, and make you nervous and irritable. 


Many people who have tried Postum say 
that inside of a week they wake in the morn- 
ing without that “all gone” feeling thac they 
used to have, and are full of energy, strength 
and endurance. 


Order Postum from your grocer today, and 
make it according to directions. Your first sip 
of Postum will surprise and please you. 

Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of larger bulk, for those who 


prefer to make the drink while the meal is being prepared) 
made by boiling for 20 minutes. 


Postum for Health 
“There’s a Reason” 
Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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All tests for quality and 
feeding value have been 
passed by our “Red W” 
60% Digester Tankage. 
If your dealer does not 
handle “RED W” get 


in touch with— 


RE OY V srano 


DIGESTER 


TANKAGE 


(MEAT MEAL) 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Na 
WILSON & Co 
Y/ ¢ Y 
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A Real Self- Oiling Windmill 4 sa sent ek, 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. The shafts run in oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil. Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 4 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, ay Se oe the Sa. 


Wen AERMOTOR CO. Sisson, RMS omsne 
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HEREVER the sturdy pioneer 
built his log cabin or sod hut 
—that was home. 


Where those homes stood 
are crowded cities and fertile 
farms—but the trail was blazed 
for the farmer and the manu- 
facturer by the pioneer. 


And in the upbuilding of 
our country, many of its fac- 
tories, dwellings, bridges,dams 
and roads have been con- 
structed of cement, made by 
The Atlas Portland Cement 
Company—pioneers of the 
cement industry in the United 
States. 


It is of this sturdy, depend- 
able pioneer brand of cement 
you should think when you 
are about to build. Not only 


Go to the nearest Atlas of Portland cement, which 


dealer and ask him for 
the book “Concrete on 
the Farm,” a practical 
hand-book about ce- 
ment construction. The 
Atlas dealer is always 
ready to help you; or 
write us for your copy of 


“Concrete on the Farm.” 


is a descriptive name, but of 
ATLAS Portland Cement, 
which has won the reputation 
“the standard by which all 
other makes are measured” — 


pioneer of American cements. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Birmingham 
Philadelphia Des Moines 


Boston 
Dayton 


Chicago 
St. Louis 

















' clover seed is put in with a drill run 


so much of a problem. I have no doubt 
that still smaller and cheaper outfits 
will be worked out even for medium 
sized farms. 

Another machine which will be of 
much interest in the corn belt is the 
combination picker and thresher for 
harvesting soy beans. These have 
proved very satisfactory where the 
beans are raised in quantity for seed, 
and it would seem likely that the same 
principle could be adapted to harvest- 
ing field beans for market. 

The small grain separator for the use 
of one or two farmers and operated 
from a small tractor seems to be grow- 
ing in popularity. By the use of bun- 
dle racks and self-feeders, weighers 
and wind stackers, these cut the labor 
required for threshing to the minimum, 
and make it possible for the farmer to 
do his threshing just as soon as condi- 
tions wili permit and with practically 
no disarrangement of the farm or home 
activities. As one young farmer said 
to me as he waxed enthusiastic about 
his small thresher, “We're done thresh- 
ing without the women folks knowing 
anything unusual is going on.” 

A recent development along thresh- 
ing lines which will be of interest to 
all our readers and especially to those 
in sections where weed pests are bad 
and dockage losses are serious, is the 
work being done by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in developing a 
cleaning attachment for removing wild 
oats and other dockage from the grain 
as it is being threshed. Experiments 
carried on last summer in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas seem to indicate that 
this device is a complete success. In 
a paper delivered before the conven- 
tion of the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, it was stated that 
wheat containing as high as 18 per 
cent of wild oats and other impurities 
was cleaned as fast as the separator 
could thresh it so that less than 1 per 
cent of dockage remained. The device 
is not complicated nor very expensive 
and can be attached to almost any 
grain separator. The device is offered 
free of patent costs to the various 
threshing machine manufacturers, and 
no doubt they will be glad to put it on 
their separators just as soon as those 
buying separators indicate that they 
want it and are willing to pay the addi- 
tional cost. 

Another new device is a grass and 
oats seeding attachment to be used on 
the front of a harrow or drag, or it can 
be placed in front of a tractor disk, 
and so on. This puts the seed in really 
at a better depth and with better cov- 
ering than when drilled or broadcasted. 
The machine is in several lengths and 
enables a farmer to sow his grass seed 
rapidly and in good condition. 

There are various small devices 
which have lately appeared, such as an 
extension to convert an eight-foot into 
a ten-foot disk, a shoe to protect the 
outer end of a mower in mowing along 
fences, a supporting arm for binder 
bundle carriers, a device for treating 
twine with an insecticide as it is used, 
and so on. 

In a later article we hope to take up 
some of the new things in home and 
barn equipment, automobiles, and mis- 
cellaneous equipment. 





Hog Pasture Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Iam thinking of seeding a clover pas- 
ture with my winter wheat the latter 
part of February for hog pasture in 
1923. What do you think of a mixture 
per acre of eight pounds of medium 
red clover and twelve pounds of al- 
falfa? My idea is that the alfalfa will 
come on after the red clover has died 
out. I would be glad to hear from 
any of your readers as to their experi- 
ence with different mixtures of clover 
for hog pasture.” 

Seeding the latter part of February 
on winter wheat occasionally gives 
very good results. However, there is 
considerable danger of a lat® freeze 
killing out the clover. There is really 
a much better chance of success ff the 
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crosswise of the wheat rows. The clo. 
ver seed should be run down the grain 
spouts and the drill should be set very 
shallow so that the clover seed is just 
barely covered. We would suggest a 
mixture of two pounds red clover, two 
pounds alsike, two pounds scarified 
white sweet clover, three pounds tim- 
othy and eight pounds alfalfa. 


The Fuel Patch 


A Nebraska correspondent suggests 





that, since it takes about ten acres of - 


corn to furnish enough fuel to carry 
the average farm family thru the win- 
ter, that every farmer set aside about 
ten acres for a fuel patch. Our cor. 
respondent believes that a ten-acre 
fuel patch on every farm would help 
break railroad freight rates and the 
exorbitant price of coal. 

The plan is plausible, and from the 
psychological point of view, has some 
merit as a temporary proposition. In 
the long run, however, we do not be 
lieve that the average corn belt farmer 
who grows corn for fuel can get a re 
turn of more than five cents an hour 
for the labor which they put on corn 
grown for the purpose of fattening 
hogs. It is all right to talk about grow- 
ing ten acres of corn as a fuel patch. 
Talk of this sort will let people in the 
cities and in the east know what we 
are up against at the present time. 
Nevertheless, as a practical proposi- 
tion, we believe that the situation in 
the near future will improve so much 
that the farmer will get three or four 
times as much for an hour of labor 
spent on corn grown for hogs as on 
corn grown for fuel. 


Sweet Clover Versus Red Clover 
for Green Manure 


An fowa correspondent writes: 

“I have some run down land that I 
wish to improve, but do not have 
enough manure to cover it. Would 
you recommend seeding it with sweet 
clover or with red clover for plow- 
ing under in the fall?” 

At the Iowa station when they seed- 
ed sweet clover with oats as compared 
with red clover with oats, they found 
that in the fall the sweet clover pro- 
duced just about twice as much dry 
matter as the red clover. In our ex- 
perience, however, we have found that 
on acid land the sweet clover will not 
grow at all, whereas, the red clover 
makes at least some growth. If our 
correspondent has land which is fairly 
sweet and is able to secure a good 
stand of sweet clover, we suggest that 
he plow it under late the following 
April rather than in the preceding fall. 
Sweet clover when plowed under in 
the fall of its first year’s growth is 
oftentimes a rather ba@ weed the year 
following. 








Fighting European Corn Borer 


The European corn borer, which is 
now as far west as Ohio and which will 
inevitably reach Iowa ultimately, re- 
quires the following treatment: 

1. Cut conn close to the ground and 
as early as practicable. 

2. Place as large a part of the crop 
in the silo as is possible. Fermenta- 
tion destroys the borers. 

38. Shred or cut cornstalks before 
feeding same; this kills many of the 
borers and promotes consumption of 
the fodder. 

4, Uneaten corn stalks, including 
corn stover in field, lot or barn, or 
parts of stalks, should be completely 
plowed under or burned, before May 
15, to destroy contained borers. 

5. Fall plowing, especially early fall 
plowing, thoroly done, kills many bor- 
ers. Heavy rolling before plowing is 
suggested. 

6. Burn weeds and grass in or near 
infested fields. 

7. Early planted corn is more likely 
to become infested, somewhat later 
planting usually results in relatively 
less injury. Early planted corn should 
be closely watched and promptly fed 
to stock before the stalks begin to dry 
up if it shows infestation. 
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Oats as a Corn Substitute 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“The only practical way of reducing 


the corn acreage on our farm is to sub- 
stitute oats. I can not see how this 
will help much, however, because oats 


come in direct competition with corn.” 

The substitution of oats for corn 
helps more than our correspondent 
thinks. In the first place, an acre of 
oats requires only about nine hours of 
man labor and eighteen hours of horse 
labor, whereas, an acre of corn re- 
quires about twenty hours of man labor 
and forty-eight hours of horse labor. 


On many farms, therefore, especially 
in the northern part of the state, it 
helps the labor situation very materi- 


ally to substitute oats for corn. 

From the standpoint of the individ- 
nal farmer, the objection to oats has 
been that they produce only about half 


as much food value per acre as corn. 
This is really not such a serious ob- 
jection, however, when it is considered 
that oats require only half as much 
labor as corn. When in addition it is 
remembered that early oats furnish an 
excellent nurse crop for clover, it may 
be seen that the substitution of oats 


for corn is not such a very serious 
matter. 

The substitution of one million acres 
of oats for a million acres of corn in 
lowa will reduce the man labor re- 
quirements by ten million hours. It 
will have the effect of reducing the 
corn surplus in Iowa by approximately 
twenty million bushels, and if the oats 
are seeded to clover, will build up soil 
fertility and make easy the production 
of larger corn crops later on if the 
world is really prepared to pay cost of 
production at that time. 





White Corn Versus Yellow Corn 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Has it been definitely proved that 
yellow corn has more feeding value 
than white corn? We have been hav- 
ing considerable argument about this 
matter.” 

Yellow corn seems to be definitely 
superior to wnite corn for feeding to 
growing pigs in the winter time. In 
the case of pigs which are getting 
plenty of tankage on good pasture, 
there seems to be practically no dif- 
ference between yellow and white corn. 
There have been no experiments in the 
feeding of yellow corn compared with 
white corn to cattle. The probabilities 
are that in the case of cattle getting 
plenty of alfalfa or clover hay, or pas- 
ture, that there would be no difference 
between the yellow corn and the white 
corn. At the Wisconsin station, where 
most of the experimenting with yellow 
and white corn has been done, they be- 
lieve that the yellow corn contains 
much more of the fat soluble vitamine 
than the white corn, and that in ra- 
tions where the fat soluble vitamine is 
otherwise lacking, that yellow corn 
May have a decided advantage over 
white corn. 





lowa Soils Need Lime and Manure 


Results of soil tests conducted by 
the Iowa State College extension force 


in Buchanan county, Iowa, indicate the 
heed of the soils of that county for 
lime and organic matter. Check plots 


in the tests averaged 53.9 bushels of 
corn per acre. Manure raised the yield 
to 64 bushels, and manure and lime 
gave a yield of 69 bushels. Manure, 
lime and rock phosphate produced 69 
bushels per acre, while manure, lime 
and commercial fertilizer gave 67 bush- 
éls. Acid phosphate produced slightly 
over a bushel more corn than rock 
Phosphate, 

Plowing under the crop residues 
boosted the corn yield to 65 bushels. 
Crop residues and lime gave 73 bush- 
els. Corp residues, lime and rock phos- 
phate gave 76.4 bushels, the highest 
yield of the experiment. Crop residues, 
lime and acid phosphate resulted in a 
Yield of 72.7 bushels, while crop resi- 
dues, lime and commercial fertilizer 
8ave 68.1 bushels. 





200,000 Heat Stabs! , 


Each one aimed at the thin film of oil on the 
cylinder walls of your engine. How Veedol 
protects against this deadly heat. 


Spark! Explosion! Heat! 
Spark! Explosion! Heat! 


That’s the tune your six cylinder motor hums 
200,000 times every hour you cover 25 miles on the 
road. You think only of the power explosions that 
drive your car steadily forward. 


But what about the heat of those explosions— 
heat that hits the piston heads at 1000 degrees and 
averages 300—400 degrees on the cylinder walls? 
What protection have you against this deadly heat 
that makes most oils quickly evaporate, break down, 
lose their body and leave the costly metal of your 
car a prey to destructive friction? 


1. You have a cooling system that cir- 
culates outside the moving parts of your 
engine. That helps, but you have little con- 
trol over its operation. 


2. Your only other protection is your 
lubricating oil which circulates inside your 
engine, and which must bear the brunt of 
the battle with heat. You have every con- 
trol over that. 


Veedol maintains that thin film of oil between Gov 
the piston and the cylinder walls under extreme Fis li 
operating temperatures—and holds apart those rN i 
flying metal surfaces whose contact means broken 


piston rings, scored cylinders and pistons. 


Veedol is a Pennsylvania base oil and is refined 
under the Faulkner process. This exclusive Veedol 
process gives that extra heat resisting quality so 
necessary to the perfect lubrication of your car. 


There are five Veedol Oils, each different in body, 
but all of one quality. Go to your dealer. Consult 
the Veedol Chart on his wall. Select the Veedol Oil 
designated for your car, your truck or your tractor. 
Use this oil and no other. 





should know about lubrication.” 


There are Veedol Greases and Trans-Gear Oil for the differential, 
transmission, cups and springs of the motor car, truck and tractor. 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION, 11 Broadway, New York 
Branches, warehouses, distributors, and dealers throughout the world, 








Resist 
deadly 
heat and 
friction 


Let us send you a copy of our booxlet,’*Facts you 

















2 Pie} a ~ oa ; 7 | f \. % 
2 . she Siti % i a : 3 L\ — 
. Remove drain plug. Allow old con- 2. Pour in 1 quart of Veedol Oil desig- 3. Run motor slowly on its own power 4. Refill to proper oil level. Test 


; a Dp 
taminated oi] torunout. Replace plug. nated for your car on the Veedol Chart for 30 seconds to ¢leanse interior. your car. Note the snappy pick-up 
This Spring—Give your car Veedol Crankcase Service Od BOW SOE 
LARS 



























FLEMING’S 


Old Reliable Stock 








The’Garden City Feeder is the only feeder ever put on the market 
that is warranted to feed the separator to its full capacity, regardless of how the 
bundles are piled on the carrier. 

A Garden City Feeder means a big saving in grain, better cleaning 
and no broken spikes or concaves. It saves its cost the first season. Made for 


Illustrated catalog of Garden City Feed- 
» ere, Wing Feeders and Extension Car- 
riers free on request. 


Garden City Feeder Co. 
§112 Franklin St., Pella, lowa 


Your Money Back j§ : 

If They Fail aa 

2. Even establish- 

Bone Spavin sie2 2% 

vin and Ringbone Paste. $2. bottle postpaid. 

Fieming’s Tonic Heave 

Heaves thin, ror ——ly -F~ 
horses. $1.00 package postpaid. 
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A safe rope in 
work like this 


f-4) 1922, The Hooven & Allison Co. 





\ 
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Stands up against the wear 
and grind of the blocks 


Have you ever looked inside a rope? 


Here is the way to tell whether you are getting pure manila 
rope—H. & A. “Blue Heart’? Manila Rope, the strongest made 


We could show you two pieces of rope that Jook equally good. 

rom appearances, you wouldn’t bet five cents on which 
was the better. 

Yet—one is pure, selected manila fibre, the toughest rope 
fibre grown, spun into an extra strong, long-wearing rope. 

The other is a substitute fibre made into a rope that will 
last only half as long as the first and has only a fraction of 
its strength. 

You can’t tell good rope by looking at it any more than 
you can tell whether an egg is fresh. 

How then are you to make sure of what you are getting? 
There is one way of telling, and that is this: 


Look inside! 
Untwist the strands of the rope that is shown you. If you 
find a “Blue Heart” running through the center, you know 
sag that you have a genuine H. & A. “Blue Heart” 
anila Rope backed by this absolute guarantee: 





GUARANTEE 


H. & A. “Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope is guaranteed to 
equal the yardage and exceed the breaking strength and 
fibre requirements of the U.S. Government Bureau of 
Standards. Any H. & A. “‘Blue Heart’? Manila Rope 
found to be not as represented will be replaced. 











Give this rope your hardest tests: it will meet them with 
strength to spare. It will stand tremendous strains and deliver 
more strength than you will ever ask from it. A halter made 
from H. & A. “Blue Heart”’ Manila Rope is three times as 
strong as a leather halter; a piece of it the diameter of your 
thumb will suspend 8,000 pounds—the weight of five 1,600 
pound horses— without breaking! 


Wears twice as long 
Combined with this strength—the greatest strength it is 
sible to put into a rope—is rugged wearing quality. H. & A. 
“Blue Heart” Manila Rope will outwear two ropes of ordi- 
nary quality. It will stand the grind and friction of block 
and tackle work season after season. It will resist water and 
remain flexible, smooth-surfaced, easy to handle and give 
Jong and rugged service. Use it for halters, stock tethering, 
stump-pulling, for hay handling—for every use about the 
farm. It will give you long wear and more strength than you 
need always. 
Yet, it costs no more than many inferior ropes. 
Buy rope scientifically—know what you are getting. Look 
for the “ Blue Heart” that is a guarantee of pure manila fibre 
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‘Three times as strong as a 
leather halter— resists water 
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“Blue Heart”ManilaRope 


of highest grade, excess strength, and long wear. It is the 
sure, safe way to buy rope. Get it from your dealer—if he 
hasn’t it in stock, write us and tell us your dealer’s name and 
we will see that you are supplied. 





For purposes where the great strength and long-wearing 
qualities of H. & A. ‘‘Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope are not 
required, use H. & A. Rope made from one of these 
lower-cost fibres: 


. ‘Red Heart’’ Sisal Rope 

. ‘Green Heart’’ Istle Rope 

. “Purple Heart’’ Mauritius Rope 
H. & A. “Pink Heart’’ New Zealand Rope 


In your lighter work, where you do not need the rugged 
strength of H. & A. ‘‘Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope, you will 
find H. & A. ‘‘Red Heart’’ Sisal Rope of supreme value. 
Spun from selected sisal fibre, H. & A. ‘“‘Red Heart”’ Sisal 
Rope is guaranteed to give you that satisfaction you 
should demand from the highest grade of sisal cordage- 


Special Offer! 

The coupon below with 40c will entitle you to a special com- 
bination neck halter and tie rope made from genuine H. & A. 
“Blue Heart” Manila Rope. This tie rope is }4-inch diameter 
and is 10 feet long. It is fitted with a snap at one end and 
adjustable eye so that it can be placed around the animal's 
neck or used simply as a hitching rope. This tie rope is three 
times as strong as a leather halter and will outwear several 
made from ordinary rope. It is worth a great deal more than 
the low price charged for it and is offered below cost to 
introduce you to the great strength and wonderful wearing 
qualities of H. & A. “Blue Heart” Manila: Rope. 

If your dealer does not carry H. & A.“ Blue Heart” Manila 
Rope and cannot supply you with this special halter, fill out 
the coupon below and mail it to us with 40c in 2c stamps and 
your dealer’s name, and one of these special tie ropes will be 
sent you immediately. 


The Hooven & Allison Company 


“Spinners of Fine Cordage since 1869” 


Xenia, Ohio 
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Gentlemen: Enclosed is 40c in 2c stamps for which please send me 1 
1 one H. & A. “Blue Heart” Manila Rope special offer halter. 
ae ? 
Re nee | 
t My dealer's name......................<..-...--- 
! Address.............. ! 
—) 
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meet sudden straing 
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dampness— wears 
twice aslong as ordinarysope 
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Ropp’s Calculator 
This free book will save 
you many dollars every 
a It is one of the best 
ks ever printed forthe 
busy farmter and land owner. It 
answers every farm problem — number 
of acres in a field—number bushels grain 
in crib—tons hay in stack — gallons 
water in tank — value of crops — quick 
and accurate methods of calculation. 
Although worth many dollars to you 
we will send land owners one free if 
you will just send us your name asking 
us for our latest catalog of 


Square Deal Fence 


og catalog tells you all about the 
different kinds of Square Deal Fence 
~—a style for every purpose, Explains 
why it is the kind of fence you want 
on your farm — why it is better and 
cheaper. Square Deal Fence never 
sags or bags, always neat — always 
taut. That’s why Square Deal Fence 
requires fewer posts — lasts longer 
and always looks better. Don’t buy 
fencing until you get this new cat- 
alog. Remember, Ropp’s Handy 
Calculator free too. rite today. 
Keystone Stee! & Wire Co. 
902 Industrial St., Peoria, tli, 


(98) 








Every farmer wants to save isbor, time, seed, horse-power, 
eabie raise bigger crops. The WESTERN, 3 machines in 1, will 
do ali ofthis, It has proven it to thousands, It pulverizes and 
chs as decp as plowed leaves a loose mulch on top. makes 
perfect seed Gets & to 10 bushels per 
whe her growing grain in 
whether soil ie | loose or bard crusted and cracked. 
EF ~—t— an po equnt for this work or for covering 


”_MADE iM 13 SIZES, 1& 3 SECTIONS 





_THESE WHEELS 
~ SECRET OF OUR 
SUCCESS. 


low he. + ~! I< 
ine 
Write today Yor book rilpupris rom paid. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box 382 HASTINGS, NEBR. 














GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


T'ivect from factory 
touser. Requires no 
ainting, and wilb 
ast longer thanany 
other roofing of 
equal cost. Is 
lightning proof 
and fire proof. 
Easily put on. 

Also best angle 
iron fence posts. 
Write for catalog, prices 
and FREE SAMPLES 


Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 
510 &. W. 20 &t., Des Moines, lowa 


































Improving Motoring Conditions 


““TERMELENE”’ 


Don't let the green acid eat your battery connect- 
fons and battery box. 

Very often Motor Troubles are traced to the accum 
ulation of corrosion op battery terminals 

Give your Generator and batte.y a chance by using 
Termeiene, which will last any car owner a year 

Why is the averag. life of a battery only two to 
three years? 

Order direct. 

Send today for a can of Te rmelene and Motor Con- 
ditiogs. 75 cts. postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Oppendahi & Hugelen Mig. Co. Leland, iowa 


‘Want to Hire Married Man 


as foreman on 400 A. farm to K. lowa. Please do 
not reply unless have bad several years’ experience 
fattening cattie and hogs on a fairly large scale. 
Want party 30 to 40 years of age. with small fam!ly 
(without sone destring to be hired), and whose wife 
will board the other farm help 1 for full inform- 
ation and of family, number of years 
feeding experience, kivd and amount of stock han- 
dled, size farm ope rated how many years in one place 

harea 


state age, size 








and where m e. under 

A.C. BOND! RANT. P.O x1 Des Moines 
LL ABOUT MONEY MAKING far 

d pay for themse pow ra 

tation problem, low “1 ‘ i bargains! 

YORK FARM AGI 5. = 

FS: SA? E—Titan tr or. 1-20. three bottom 
Emerson , condition, Priced 


right. LAY \ TER, Lomaa, Il! 











Iowa Hampshire Breeders Meet 
Iowa breeders of Hampshire swine 


resolved at their annual meeting at 


Des Moines on February 4 to conduct 


an active promotion campaign in the 
the Hampshires during 
awarded by 
the association at di and county 
fairs, the money to be raised by cash 
subscriptions and sale of gilts donated 
by members. The membership of the 
association was put on a three-year ba- 
sis with a per Fred 
W. Timmerman, of West Liberty, was 
elected president for 1922. C. M. Merk- 
ley, Sac City, was chosen vice-president, 


interests of 
1922. Premiums will be 


trict 


fee of $5 year. 


and Z. R. Mills, Des Moines, was made 
secretary-treasurer. Clayton Messen- 


ger, of Keswick, was named to judge 
the Iowa state pig club show and three 
breeders were recommended as possible 
judges of the Hampshires at the 1922 
Iowa State Fair, including Seth Had- 
ley, Ind.; T. A. Flenner, Ashmore, IIl., 
and R. C. Pollard, Nehawka, Neb. The 
following list of lowa judges was rec- 
ommended for Iowa district and county 
fairs: Elmer Tow, Martelle; Chas. 
Joy, Thurman; M. C. Morrison, Adel- 
phi; Paul Bockelman, Paullina; C. M. 
Merkley, Sac City; Z. R. Mills, Des 
Moines; Clayton Messenger, Keswick, 
C. M. Perrin, Mapleton; A. C. Jones, 
Sigourney; W. J. Kupper, Cantril; and 
R. L. Pemberton, Legrand. 


Examine the Ewes 


Exercising the ewe flock during the 
midwinter will be the means of 
avoiding much trouble with the ewes 
at lambing time, animal husband- 
rymen at Iowa College. Each 
year many lambs are lost because the 
ewes had insufficient exercise and 
were improperly fed. By keeping the 
watering troughs and feed pens well 
separated, the ewes can be forced to 
take exercise. Letting them run thru 
a stalk field is also advisable. Of course 
on wet and snowy days they should be 
kept inside. 


season 


say 
State 


John Bull and American Bacon 
(Continued from page 3 ) 

is imported from other countries. One 
of the principal reasons given by the 
packers is that it is impossible to get 
American breeders to pay attention to 
the feeding of their hogs with a view 
of improving their pork. They can 
grow corn or maize in such large quan- 
tities and can feed it to their pigs with 
so little expense, when labor is so cost- 
ly, that they are content to produce in- 
ferior quality pork, being ignorant or 
careless of the fact that the production 
of a better article from pigs longer in 
the body and carrying a larger propor- 
tion of lean meat, would be far more 
profitable to them and more satisfac- 
tory to us as consumers.” 

Great Britain is one of the most im- 
portant buyers in the market of pork 
products. With the war emergency 
over, Britain is becoming increasingly 
discriminating in selecting its pur- 
chases. If American producers and ex- 
porters are to hold the proportion of 
British trade which they secured dur- 
ing the war it will be necessary for 
them to study British market require- 
ments and proceed to furnish a prod- 
uct that will compete favorably with 
those of rival pork and bacon-exporting 
countries. American producers should 


be fully awake to the rapidity with 
which Denmark is regaining her nor- 
mal production of hogs. They should 


be aware of the organized manner in 
which Canada is going after the British 
trade. John Bull demands certain 
proportions of lean and fat in his 
breakfast bacon it is up to American 
producers to provide the type of hog 
that will furnish that kind of bacon, if 
they are to hold his trade. If produc- 
‘s and packers of the United States 
fail to recognize British market re- 
quirements, they can not expect to 
withstand the formidable competition 
which Denmark and Canada offer. 
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SHIP 
VICK! 


ShipDIRECT toFUNSTEN ifyou 
want the big money! Don’t wait 
to write! Funsten is the house that 
is giving highest grading, best 
service—biggest checks. 

We want MORE Muskrat, Mink; 
Skunk, Raccoon, Fox, Wolf, Civet Cat, 
etc., quick! and are paying top prices 
now! Get check by return mail. 

FUNSTEN ANIMAL BAIT 
Used by successful trappers $1] PER Cc 


for 20 years. Double your 
catch. State kind wan 


FU NSTEN B BROS. & co. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOUR! 


SHIP TO 


= 


Sensational Bargain! 


.69 For this Wonderful 4-Buckle 
All Rubber Arctic 




















And 
Postage Men, here’s the biggest money’s worth y 
ever saw. Guaranteed all rubber arctics tha 
sell regularly at $3.00, offered here while they last at practically half 
price Let us send your size on approval—at our own risk. If np 


satisfied with your bargain, return the arctics and you will not los 


@ penny. 
SEND nO MONEY—=« a letter or postcard with your name, 
address number of arctics and size wants 
Never before such a bargain. Best quality rabber throughout 
unusually high with 4-buckle closing. Double thick soles and be 
all seams reinforced; snow-exclnding tongue. Men’s sizes, 7 to 12 
Wide widths. Order by Ne. WLA990. Price $1.69. 
ORDER QUICK Don’t risk disappointment. Only 2,000 pairs 
of these wonderful hi-cut aretics will be sold 
at this smashed price Remember, not one cent now 
When arctics arrive, pay only our smashed bargain price 
$1.69, and postage. Then examine your purchase 
try the arctics on. If not delighted with their 
quality and convinced that they are an amazing 
bargain, return them and we will refund your money 





promptly. Act NOW! 
SHAROOD COMPANY 
Dept. WL Minneapolis, Minn. 














oe TheseAre BEST 
cod, ByAcfual TEST 


aye Te 


boat CHIEF SUNSHINE WINDOWS 


3 Outlast the Building 


Give your hogs, eattle and other stock plenty of 


te CHIEF. 


CHIEF CUPOLAS % 


Glve Perfect Ventation 


Scientific construction lean, fresh air into “ 



















@very nook and corner. ~ ye healthy livestoek © i! sunshine. Designed by window specialists. 
r profits for you. Pre- ni Make fast-growing, big- -paying ceca Abao- 

vents . Made of — rt | lutely water-proof. No putty or paint needed. 

oa galvanized steel--no wood Can't rot or rust. Made -~ f alvanized steel. 






rust and rot proof. Nesting 
4) birds, rain and snow are @ 


Fite any hog house roof or other build- 
ings Rasy to putin. Does away 








from dis- with damp, dark, germ infested 
ease and barr t - ¥ spe 
loss by insurance wine 








They ean Bigger 
Livestock Profits for You 


Thousands of successful livestock raisers every- 
where use our high grade ecient fically correct Win-¥G 
dows and Cupolas. Add little to building costs but\{S 
— h - protits, Experts prescribe pure air and sun- 
shine to make strong, healthy, full sized money 
making 


, stock and poultry. 
FREE 


BLUE PRINTS end 
WORKING DRAWINGS 

for four modern hog houses. Sent tg toge ther with 

illustrated yeatalou' of Chief nd Cupolas. 


Window 
yao today. SHRAUGER & JOHNSO 
s¥ 415 Vainut St. Atlantic, lowa 
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Railroad Lands for Settlement 

50,000 acres of St. Louis and Aitkin county ra ad 
lands are offered at reasonable prices and on ©asy 
terms to actual settlers. We bave thousands of scres 
additional located in Cass, Hubbard, Red Lake 
shall, Pennington and Roseat counties, in st 
large tracts for investment. Teil us your 
and we will give 7 particulars. L. B. Al 
Land Com’r, D. & I. R. R. R. Co., 141 Wo Ivin Biag 


ant. Will lease my 
Dairyman A ention! caren over eight 

hundred acres 
three hundred in cultivation and hay meadows, 
balance pasture. five miles from city of eighteen 
thousand on state highways. Largest barn in county, 
sheds, granary, corn cribs and tool house. Equipped 
with an inexhaustible water well, connected with 
gas engine and 600 barre! storage, piped to conveni- 





ence. Will sell farm tools and stock or arrange. The " 

greatest place in the southwest for a one or two Duluth, Minn. —" 
hundred cow dairy. Milk supply here fs about one- : : 
fifth. Large artificial lake stocked with fish.same yo TRADE—lHaving educated my family * 


can be utilized as a summer resort for a side line. If University of lowa, | am offering fine 5-' 


= 4 
=o 








you want to move your dairy to make money, write residence, 3 blocks from Untversity, lowa City 
at once to at once to Max Meyer, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. which rent yields 12% on investment to the r 
" chaser, for first mortgage paper on Towa far at! 
160 A ACRE ‘STOCK FARM small equity | required. V. 8S. W WHITE Eikac se “ 


IOWA FARMS FOR ‘TRADE EI bave som yee 
that are real bargains, right in the corn ry w 

trade for farm mortgages Write for list. Address 
A. R. Shekleton w aterloo, lows 


Strout’s New Catalog! Farms!! OUTHEASTERN KANSAS — Sect d os 
Pe CO lands. Low prices, very easy terms. xe . 
1200 Bargains! Just Out!! made. Send for booklet. THE ALLEN COUNTY 
$10 to $150 acre; throughout 30 states. Full equip- INVESTMENT cO., Iola, Kansas 
ments Easy terms. Copy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 928-R Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill E have a number of well improved farms fi! 
a W sale in the famous Mouse River Loop country, 
JUST OUT. Our new 1922 Spring Land List of the home of diversified farming. Principal crops 4 
Central Wisconsin farm bargains, Write today for | wheat, oats, rye, flax and potatoes. Reasonable ae 
this free list. Graham's Land Office, Marshfield, Wis. and easy terms, First State Bank, Lansford, N 


for 
tion nec- 


Two miles from lowa Falls. Will exchange 
Shorthorn cattie or Percherons. Quick ac 
essary Come or write at once. 


FRANK T. PEMBERTON, 





lowa Falls, lowa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, February 17, 1922 
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Silage Question 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How many bushels of corn are there 
in a ton of silage made out of corn that 
would have gone fifty bushels per acre? 
This silage was put in without water 
and was well tramped. What is a fair 
price per ton for silage with corn at 40 
cents a bushel and hay at $12 a ton? 
How do you figure the capacity of a 
sili? What is the difference between 
the weight of silage in the bottom part 
of a silo and that of the upper part?” 

Silage made out of fifty-bushel corn 
where there is an average of three 
stalks to the hill contains much less 
corn per bushel than silage made out 
of fifty-bushel corn with two stalks to 
the hill. On the average, silage made 
out of fifty-bushel corn carries about 
5.5 bushels to the ton, and in our cor- 
respondent’s case where the silage was 
well tramped and put up without water 
we would expect it to carry slightly 
over six bushels per ton. 

We ordinarily figure that a ton of 
silage is worth the equivalent of about 
three bushels of corn plus 300 pounds 
of hay, or, with corn at 40 cents per 
bushel and hay at $12 a ton, the silage 
is worth around $3 a ton. In our corre- 
spondent’s case, where the silage is a 
little richer than usual in corn, we 
would figure that it was probably worth 
around $3.50 a ton, possibly somewhat 
more than this for fattening cattle, and 
perhaps not quite as much for dairy 
cattle. 

The rule for determining the number 
of cubic feet in a silo is to square the 
diameter in feet and multiply this re- 
sult by .7854 and this result by the 
depth of the silage. If the silage is half 
fed out, we would figure on about 42 
pounds to the cubic foot. If none of the 
silage has been fed out, we would fig: 
ure on about 39 pounds to the cubic 
foot. The upper ten feet of silage in 
the silo ordinarily runs around 35 
pounds to the cubic foot and the bot- 
tom ten feet around 42 to 44 pounds 
to the cubic foot. 





Corn and Soy Beans for Hog- 

ging Down 

A north central Iowa correspondent 
writes: 

“Lintend to plant eight acres of corn 
and soy beans for hogging down. 
Would it pay me to buy a special soy 
bean planter attachment to the corn 
planter, or should I just mix the beans 
with the corn in the planter box? 
What variety of soy beans is best for 
planting with corn for hogging down in 
horth central Iowa?” 


A good variety of soy beans to plant | 


with corn for hogging down in north 
central part of the corn be!t is the 
Manchu. If our correspondent intends 
to plant beans with corn for hogging 
down only this one year, it may not 
pay him to buy a soy bean planter at- 
tachment. Fairly good resuits can be 
secured by mixing the beans with the 
‘orn in the planter box and stirring 


the miature at the end of the rows. 
However, anyone who intends to plant 
soy beans with corn year after year 
Should certainly buy a soy bean plant- 
fr attachment, A far more even stand 
With less bother can be secured in this 
Way, and the cost of the attachment is 
Only abvut $10. 





When You Move 


Every year about March 1 there are 
4 number of subscribers who change 
their address. These folks frequently 
Miiss an issue or two, because they do 
ag romptly notify us of the change 
: address, 

If you are planning to move March 1, 
- iS a posteard right away, and on 

© posteard mention your present ad- 
_— and your new address and sign 
oe, baled The change will be made 
: “arch 1, and when you get into 
your new home, Wallaces’ Farmer will 

there, waiting to greet you, 








TRACTOR 


NOW. 


$445 


F.O.B. Fa ctory 


Pulley and brake, governor, platform and fenders, $110 


This is the lowest price ever quoted on a 
tractor of this size, quality and capacity. 


You want the most for your money in a 
tractor and power implement. Get the rest 
of our new proposition before buying. 


See your local Samson dealer at once 


SAMSON TRACTOR COMPANY 


610 Industrial Avenue 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


Division of General Motors Corporation 








estern (anada Offers 
>» Health ana Wealth 


and has brought contentment and happiness to thou- 
sands of home seekers and their families who have 
settled on her FREE homesteads or bought land at 
attractive prices. They have established their own 
homes and secured prosperity and ind dence. 

In the great grain-growing sections of the prairie 
provinces there is still to be had on easy terms 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


—Jland similar to that which through many years 
has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels of wheat 
to the acre—oats, barley and flax also in great 
abundance, while raising horses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs is equally profitable. Hundreds of farm- 
ers in Western Canada have raised crops in a single 
season worth more than the whole cost of their 
land. Healthful climate, good neighbors, churches 
schools, rural telephone, excellent markets and 
shipping facilities. The climate and soil offer 
inducements for almost every branc 
agriculture. The advantages for 
Dairying, Mixed Farming 
and Stock Raising 
make a tremendous appeal to industrivus set- 
tlers wishing to improve their circumstances. 


For illustrated literature, . description of farm 
opportunities in Manitoba, atchewan, Alberta 
4 and British Columbia, reduced railway rates, 

p etc., write 





































A. E. PILKIE 202 W. Fifth St., Des Moines, lowa 
W. ¥. BENNETT, 300 Peter's Trust Bidg., Omaha, Neb 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson $t., SI. Paul, Minn, 


uthorized t, Dept. of imm jon 
Aut | Agent, Boot, of tmentqvatie 

















Roderick Lean 10-Ft, Dise 


FOR SALE 
PRICE $115.00 
Or will exchange for an 8-ft. of same make. 
Used two seasons and is in good condition. 


GEO. A. KUHLMAN, EARLVILLE, 1OWA 





Anti-Hog Cholera Serum Sold 
Direct to Farmers 

We can furnish fresh anti-hog cholera serum, made 
in our own plant under U. 8. Government supervision, 
to all Iowa farmer permit holders. IMPORTANT. 
Buy your serum from us and save practically one- 
half the cost of vaccinsting. We carry a full line 
of Instrumente. Write or come and see us. 


American Serum Company, Sioux City, lowa 
T. B. HUFF, Pres, and Sales Mgr, J. M. ELAS, Sec. 











Guaranteed 
Batteries 





13: 


Greatest 
offer ever 
made 


You can save 
from $7.50 to $20 
by purchasing 

our auto battery 
trom Ward's. We 
fully guarantee our 
De Luxe Batteries 
for one year—we 
guarantee they 
are built of first quality materials throughout—we 
guarantee they will give you as hot a spark, light 
your lights as rightly and spin your motor es fast 
as any battery. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


You can prove every statement we make by using 
a De Loxe Battery in your car for 30 days without 
risking a cent. Never before has such an offer been 
made ona guaranteed first quality battery backed 
by a house like Ward's. De Luxe Batteries are made 
for a// cars and shipped charged—ready to use. You 
ean easily install our battery and satisfy yourself 
of the bargain we offer. 

Order direct from this ad and be sure to state exact 
model and year of car. Send your order to house nearest 
you. Write for catalogue or quotation on cars not listed 


For Ford Liberty Starter $13. 
7.95 


76 
Buick 19-20-21 . . $17.9 Hupmobile 1918 to 20 $16.26 
Chevrolet 490 es 13.7 xwell6volt ... 17.96 
handler 1919, 20-21 18.25 Nash 1919, 21 .... 19.26 

ge 1915 to1921 . 19.95 Oakland 1920-21 18.26 
Hudson 1916 to 192i 18.56 Studebaker EG & EG 18.66 


Address: Dept. High 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


— St. —s 


Kansas City 














For trial, a sample of our New Style Copley, 
if you send 2 cents for postage and state ae 


wanted. 
Reversible Collar Ca,, Dest 124 Boston, Magn 
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Which will it be?— 
bedrooms,” or“ 
as toast. 


“Oh, 


have installed a 


Do it now 
on heating the home —“‘W armt 


130-170 White St., 


NEW-IDEA 


Pipeless Furnace 





our New-ldea Pipeless Furnace. 


before housecleaning 
fashioned stove discomforts are still in your mind. 
You'll enjoy the next six months more because you'll 
know you re all ready for cold fall weather. 


The NEW-IDEA is the ideal heating equipment for 
homes, churches and stores. 


Write for that interesting and valuable article 
and Comfort.” 


h 


Originated and manufactured by 
Utica Heater Company 
Utica, N. Y. 


Live dealers wanted in territory not represented. 


those freezing cold upstairs 
Thank goodne ss,every room is as warm 
It’s lucky we didn’t postpone the installing of 





RightnowI'’m making another SLASH 
A. 7 rices—a slash that will open your 
ve cut my usual low prices way 

on to enable my farmer friends every- 
where to replace their fences, gates, and 

aint buildings that havel been neglected 
— of war-time prices. Write today for 
96-page cut price catalog giving my 

FREIGHT 


PREP AED 


prices. Everything 


= Seeing. 
rang 
Ce sg Tin Brows 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 722F , Cleveland, Ohio 








WARNER’S 


Wormshot Capsules 


@uaranteed to kill and remove in 24 
hours the Stomach and Intestinal Worms 
that infest your 
hegs. Government 
experts say chief tn 
gredient in Wormshot 
Capsules for hogs te 
the best by every 
teat for removing 
hog worms, Drive out 
the worms and put 
your stock In perfect 
condition. 
«Guaranteed safe 
and sure, positively 
no bad after effects 













Capsules, set instruments as il! <—_ a 
100 *. 4 . full directions, postpaid y DOs 65 
tly a ules, postpaid: 25, $1 ‘SO; 50, $2.75; 
100, 4:65; 500, @19.50; 1000, 638.00. 
Send nme money Pay on arrival Money 
back if mot absolutely satisfied. Order 


teday—now. 
WARNER _— COMPANY 
703 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, lil. 
First class married man for 


WwW AN UT E D: general farm work Fine 


place for right man. Must be good with live stock 

and machinery. State age, experience and wages 

Wanted in Oret letter. Only those who mean business 

need apply Fred McCulloch, Hartwick. Ia. 

Proewe SECURED. Prompt service. 
Bsa references Write for itmformation 

J. KAP. A. 26 Barrister Bidg., Washington, D. Cc. 
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Better make up your mind right now to have comfort 
the balance of the cold months. 


In one day you can 


NEW-IDEA Pipeless Furnace 


“The one you have heard so much about’ 


and while the old 























OR MONEY BACK 





A WONDERFUL NEW 
SANTONIN CAPSULE 
FOR HOG WORMS 


To meet the demand among Stock 
Growers, Farm Advisers and Farmers 
fora High Grade Santonin Worm Cap- 
sule for Pigs, we have placed*on the 
market a Worm Capsule that contains 
a full dose of pure Santonin which we 
guarantee to be the best Santonin Cap- 
sule to be bought at any price. 


We guarantee Wakefield’s Full Dose 
Santonin Capsule to actually kill ever 
worm—large and small in the seemed 
and infestines, to carry off the dead 
worms and to put the entire digestive 
tract of the animal in condition to 
take on weight at a record rate or we 
refund your money. 


Wakefield’s Full Dose Santonin Capsules 
contain a full dose of pure Russian San- 
tonin which costs us $150.00 per pound 
and we invite all Agricultural Colleges or 
state chemists to analyze them. 

For a year we have had the best chemists 
in the United States working on a remedy 
for Hog Worms, with the result that we 
have the two best worm remedies in their 
respective classes. 

Wakefield's Full Dose Santonin Capsules 
which we back up with our 76 years record 
in business and Guarantee to destroy every 
form of stomach and intestinal worm, $7.00 
per puncres, MONEY BACK IF NOT 

ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 

Wakefield’s No. 2 Worm Capsules which 
we guarantee to be the best worm capsule 
not containing Santonin. They have given 
fine results in thousands of cases and are 
the best among the less expensive capsules, 
$5.00 per hundred. 

Pig Gun pet, 
FREE SET ¢ 
$25.00 order. 

Prompt service. We ship all orders two 
hours after received 


C. WAKEFIELD & COMPANY 


Box 6, Bleemingteon, Lilinois 


Jaw Opener. $1.50 per set. 
INSTRUMENTS with a 

















Hedge Posts F For Sale— Car Lots 


- Perth & Co., Winftela, Kansas 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





growers, 


|} dull market. 





WALLACES’ a rinse Iv, 192 








Farm yee Activities. 
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a. 
Increasing the Market for Farm sentatives from the third and fourt 
congressional districts will meet 


Products 


The California prune and apricot 


who are organized into a state 


wide marketing association of eleven 


thousand farmers, are putting on a 
campaign to stimulate the consumption 
This association has been 
hard this last year by the 
The announcement of na- 
tional prune week for the week of Feb- 
ruary 27 to March 6, is intended to in- 
crease interest in the consumption of 
dried fruits, and prunes in particular. 
An extensive advertising campaign is 
being put on to bring home to the con- 
sumers of the nation the value of the 
prune as an article of diet. 

This nationwide campaign is an in- 
teresting example of the possibilities in 
the marketing line which codperative 
organization on a large scale gives the 
farmers. The codperative associations 
which handle lemons and rai- 


of prunes. 


hit rather 


oranges, 


|} sins in California have found it possi- 
ble to increase their market tremen- 
dously by such means as this. The 


| to the 








prune and apricot growers are attempt- 
ing to follow in their AS a re- 
sult, a production which a few years 
ago would have glutted the market and 
lowered the price tremendously, today, 
with the wider marketing field opened, 
is only sufficient to take care of the 
needs of a consuming public educated 
value of these fruits. This isa 
result which individual farmers could 
not even attempt to accomplish, and 
which private dealers do not have the 
motive of the organization to attempt. 


steps. 





Cut Corn Acreage 
“We favor less corn, 
more money, as Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and we pledge our efforts to- 


more clover, 
urged by 


ward this end.” 

This is one of the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the O’Brien county Farm Bureau 
in its annual meeting recently. Other 
resolutions urge that a price level be 
established on the basis of 60 per cent 
above pre-war prices; commend the 
work of the state Federation and the 
governor in their effort to prevent 
shifting the tax burden from the rail- 
roads to farm land; oppose the issu- 
ance of tax-free securities; urge a more 
economical system of grading township 
and county roads, and endorse the 
work of the Committee of Seventeen 
and the Committee of Fifteen. 

A. B. Brady, of Sanborn, was elect- 
ed president; Simon Tjossem, of Prim- 
ghar vice-president; G. H. Hesse, of 
Hartley, secretary, and W. G. Warnick, 
of Hartley, treasurer. 


Co-operative Marketing Bill 
Passes 

By a vote of 51 to 1 the Capper-Vol- 
stead codperative marketing bill passed 
the United States senate on February 
8. The house bill was accepted by the 
senate, with several minor amendments 
which make it necessary for the meas- 
ure to go to conference. Passage of 
the cooperative marketing bill marks 
the greatest victory of the agricultural 
bloc and the farm organizations which 
have supported it. 








U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., Elect 


Congressional 
for the 


district conventions 
purpose of selecting delegates 
to the national meeting of the U. S. 
Grain Growers, Ine., in Chicago will 
be held February 20 to 25 thruout the 
middle west. In Iowa the delegates 
selected at the meetings of local ship- 
ping associations will meet at four dif- 
ferent points to name their representa- 
tives to the Chicago meeting. Repre- 








| 








February 23; from the 
and seventh districts at Nevada 
February 22; from the tenth at 
Dodge on February 21, and from 


Hampton, 


| eleventh at Storm Lake on February 2? 


The national meeting in Chicago wi}| 
be held on March 21. The present 
board of twenty-one directors was elect 
ed by the ratifying conference | 
spring. Delegates to the meeting this 
year will replace this board by 
ing twenty-one new members, 


elect 


eleven 





members of which will serve for two 
years and the other ten for one. 
More Farm Loan Money 

The treasury department has an- 


nounced that $75,000,000 worth of fed. 
eral will be pli 
upon the market this week, thus mak- 


farm loan bonds iced 
ing available before long that amount 
of money for lending through the fed- 
eral farm loan system to the farmers 
on long-term mortgages on land and 
improvements. The interest which the 
bonds bear is 5 per cent, but they will 
be sold according to the treasury de- 
partment, at 102% and accrued inter- 
est. The bonds wil! be dated Novem- 
ber 1, 1921, to November 1, 1941, and 
will yield approximately 4.70 per cent 
to the callable date and 5 per 
thereafter. They will be callable at the 
option of the issuing bank after No- 
vember 1, 1931. They will be issued in 
coupon form and will be exchanged for 
registered. Interest will be 
semi-annually, March and November 1. 
Bonds may be purchased directly of 
any of the twelve federal land banks, 
the farm loan associations, the federal 
farm loan board and bond distributors, 


cent 


payable 


eaten ae Shippers 


At the annual meeting of the 
shipping 


coop- 
association at Key- 
Benton county, the 
ager, Mr. E. C. Mussman, reported 
that 134 carloads of live stock had been 
shipped during the year. 
ceipts amounted to $164,636.89 and the 
total expense of shipping was $13, 
908.75. The balance on hand in the 
sinking fund was $352.90. 

John Meyer, J. W. Young and Gus 
Harder were elected for a term of 
three years as directors. The remain 
ing directors are Herman Schuldt, Ar- 
nold Koch, H. H. Meyer, John G. Al! 
bertson, John Buch and W. C. Hauser 
Mr. Schuldt is president and Mr 
is vice-president for the coming year 
At this meeting the association vote 
to incorporate under the new coopera- 
tive law and to affiliate with the state 
association. 


erative 


stone, Iowa, man- 


Total re- 


Koch 


] 





Wisconsin Cheese Producers 
of Henry 
rega 
the financial stability of the Wiscon 
sin Cheese Producers’ Federation 
These have been set at rest. by the pub- 
lication of the results of the detailed 
audits of the books of the federation 
by a certified public accountant con 
nected with the Wisconsin department! 
of markets. 


The sudden death Krum- 


rey started some 


rd to 


rumors in 


y 


He finds that even after deducting 
the 1921 loss from unappropriated protl- 


there is still 
$8,000. 


its of the previous year, 
an undivided surplus of over 
Fixed assets real estate, buildings, 
chinery, etc., are rated at the cost fig- 
ure of $64,000, and probably have an 
actual value of $20,000 more. Reserve 
for depreciation on this equipment 
amounts to almost $12,000. In spite of 
a very difficult business year, losses 
from bad debts were only slightly over 
$700. 


ma- 
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Service Bureau 














Insure Satisfaction When 
You Buy 


During the past few months we have 
received a good many complaints from 
our subscribers with regard to the 
firms they have patronized. Almost in- 
variably the complaint has_ been 
against firms who have not been per- 
mitted to use the advertising columns 
of Wallaces’ Farmer. Only a few con- 
cerns advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer 
have given trouble. In these few in- 
stances, the advertiser has been 
prompt to adjust the legitimate com- 
plaints of our subscribers. In most 
eases a letter from us calling atten- 
tion to the complaint, has brought 
about a quick and satisfactory adjust- 
ment. 

In cases of non-advertisers we have 
had considerably more difficulty in get- 
ting complaints satisfactorily straight- 
ened out. In some cases it has been 
impossible for us to settle complaints. 
Sometimes the firms have not been re- 
liable; sometimes they have been un- 
willing to do what seemed to us to be 
the fair thing. 

There is a very clear moral in all of 
this for our subscribers. See to it 
when you buy anything that you buy 
from firms who advertise in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. In many cases, your purchase 
would be from the dealer, but you will 
find that the advertiser is back of the 
goods you buy, just the same. If you 
do not find the implements or the com- 
modities you desire to buy, advertised 
in Wallaces’ Farmer, tell us what you 
want and we will be glad to recom- 
mend reliable concerns. 





Soldiers’ Bonus in North 
Dakota 


In response to the requests of some 
of our Service Bureau members, we 
have obtained the following statement 
on the soldiers’ bonus law of North 
Dakcra, from the state adjutant of The 
American Legion. He says: 

Any man who was a resident of 
this state at the time of his entry into 
service is eligible to this bonus. How- 
ever, the adjutant general of the state 
holds that those ex-service men resid- 
ing in this state shall be paid before 
those residing outside the state. This 
because the fund is made up from tax- 
es. The men residing outside the state 
will be paid, but not before all the men 
in this state have been paid.” 





The Rats Liked It 


One of our Service Bureau members 
found himself over equipped with rats 
and ordered $9 worth of rat poison, 
guaranteed to clean them out. At the 
end of a month’s trial he found himself 
with all the rats he ever had, but short 
$9. He took up the matter thru us, and 
how is back where he started, with 
both his money and his rat supply in- 
tact. We understand that he is start- 
ing in with a club and a pair of rat 
terriers now. Home remedies, he says, 
are sometimes the most effective. 





“Saved His Hide” 


An Iowa Service Bureau member 
wrote us recently: 

“IT had a cow killed by a train on the 
main line of the C., B. & Q., December 
27, 1918. The cow was on the cross- 
mg in a wagon road. Section men 
Skinned the cow, sold the hide and 
‘turned in the money they received to 
the company. I expected to receive 
the $9.10 which they got for the hide, 
but have not been able to collect it 
vet,”’ 

\ week ago we got this letter from 
the same subscriber: 

“Received from the C., B. & Q., $9.10 
for the cowhide, which you collected 
for me thru your Service Bureau. I 











Every Time 
You ‘Telephone 


When you telephone, the 
electric current that carries 
your voice over the wire is 
supplied by a storage battery. 
The Bell Telephone and most 
other telephone systems rely 
on Exide Batteries. 


Huge Exides are used for 
reserve power in nearly all 
the central lighting stations 
Exides 
run locomotives used in the 
mines; they propel street ve- 
hicles and submarines; they 


of our great cities. 


operate railroad signals and 
drawbridges. In scores of 
ways Exide Batteries assist 
in America’s commercial su- 


premacy. 


In the farm homes of the 


nation, a great majority of 
all the electric light and 
power plants are equipped 
with rugged Exide Batteries. 
And into every Exide is built 
the experience of the world’s 
oldest and largest manufac- 
turers of storage batteries for 
every purpose. 


The Exide made for your 
automobile has earned the 
reputation of the long-life 
battery. It gives uninter- 
rupted service for so long 
that you will find it an 
economy as well as a con- 
stant convenience. 


Do not take a substitute for 
the Exide—there isn’t any. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 


Philadelphia 


Service Stations Every where 


Branches in Seventeen Cities 


The nearest Exide Ser- 
vice Station has a bat- 
tery the right size for 
yourcar. If your pres- 
ent battery needs re- 
pairs, no matter what 
make it is, it will be 
repaired skilfully and reasonably. If not 
in your telephone book, please write us for 
address. 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


SERVICE STATION 





THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 


Exide 


BATTERIES 












































had been trying to get this for three | other day. “If it hadn’t been for you, 


years, and am very thankful for your 
help.” 





Old Complaints 
Some of our Service Bureau mem- 
bers seem to specialize on old com- 
plaints. “I have been trying to get 
this for three years,” wrote one the 





| I never would have gotten it.” We ap- 


preciate the compliment, but desire to 
hasten to add that old complaints are 
hard to settle, and that our batting 
average is a good deal higher on the 
other kind. Old friends may be best, 
but old bills are mean things to han- 
dle. Keep this in mind when you write 
the Service Bureau for assistance. 





A Little Help 


To Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau: 

“I wrote you about two weeks ago 
concerning the shipment of a dressed 
veal calf to the firm of , in Chi- 
cago, for which I had never received 
payment. I received a check just @ 
week later. Thank you very much for 
your services.” 
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This department was establist Mr fenry 
Wallace Letters on 8 t f st to H ts 
end Homes readers are welcome, If preferrs name 
of writer wili not be published A 8 a juir- 
fes and letters to Ii ta and H De; ent 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des M 
—_—— ~ 


Iowa Women Farmers 


“What has become of the lowa Wo- 
men Farmers?” was a question asked 
at the recent short course at Am«é 

Briefly, following the death of Mr 
Richardson, Mrs. Rutledge, of Fort 
Dodge, was elected president, but re- 
signed, owing to illness in the family. 
Her successor has not been elected. 
The interruption of the short course 
because of the war and the flu nd 
the absence of a home _ economics 


course this year, all together, put rath- 


er a damper on the annual meeting 


However, a small group this year 
got together, and if determination to 
hold the organization together and to 
make of it a force is an indication of 
vitality and purpose (and it is), we 


can count on a good meeting next year. 


As Mrs. Gingle, our secretary from 
Castana, Iowa, put it “The idea is 
that women want to get the most out 


of this institution Women are now 


interested .n all phases of farm work, 
but one woman is reluctant to visit the 
hog and cattle barns alone. We want 
to group our interests and go together. 
I have been keeping a farm 
record. Many women don't know about 


business 
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these. They are a great help in mak- 
ing out the income tax report. The col- 
lege knows all about these records, and 
can help better because of them.” 

Mrs. Gingles has had marked suc- | 
cess this year with immune Hampshire 
hogs. 


Mrs. E. S Rockwell City, 
suggested using the card index for rec- 
ords. Mrs. Souder’s special problem 
this year was remodeling a rural school 
house into a dwelling house. 

Mrs. Rosenbladt, of Council 
Was specially interested in the 
enation of an old orchard. 

A number of women were cent 
their interests on poultry. 
were selling baby chicks; others 
making shipments to eastern mat 

One lady said: “One thing I 
proud of is that I had one man on my 
place for seven he left for a 
place of his own, and was gone five 
years, but says he did better with me, 
and now is back. From fourteen Hamp- 
shire sows he weaned 96 spring pigs 
and 89 fall pigs, and we*have adver- 
tised a sale of 27 brood sows, for which 
we are getting many inquiries.” 

There was silence for a time, when 
another lady said: “If anyone can 
give a report on grain that will make 
anyone feel good, I'd like to hear it.” 

We were very proud of one of our 
members, another grower of Hamp- 
shire hogs, who signed up for the vac- 
cination course. “I can $200 by 
vaccinating my own herd,” she ex- 
plained This lady is a grandmother. 
We wanted her picture to the 
type of woman who still has a good 
share of the “grit which made Ameri- 


Souder, of 


Bluffs, 

rejuv- 
ring 
Several 
were 
kets. 


am 


yeais; 


save 


show 


ica,” but she would not even let her 
name be given. 

li was decided to keep in closer 
touch with our members this year by 
starting a round-robin letter. Each 


member is to write a letter giving de- 


tails of her work and problems, the 
letters to be forwarded in regular or- 
der. The thought is that next year we 


will have increased strength in the or- 
ganization thru thus keeping together. 

Any woman who owns and manages 
her own farm is eligible. The dves are 
one dollar a year. Mrs. W. W. Gingles, 
Castay®. Iowa, is the secretary and 


| 





treasurer 


| hard and discouraging. However, we 
are expecting better times for the 
farmer. 

If it wasn’t for our “Dime Social” in 
this particular neighborhood, the farm- 
ers’ wives would have no social time 
together. We are divided into eight 


A Dime Social 
To Hearts and Homes: 

In looking over your issue of Janu- 
ary I read this question: ‘What 
event in 1921 stands out most clearly 
in your mind?’ 


iin 
Zi, 


In my case, it would have to be 
“events.” I am a farmer’s wife, and 
at present the life of a farmer’s wife 


as well as the farmer, is just a little 


divisions. Six on each division furnish 
the “eats” and the place to meet, usu- 
ally at the home of one of the six. We 
meet one afternoon in each month, and 
each pays a dime. Those of us who 
have little ones take them with us— 
and how the kiddies enjoy the going! 

Once every year, usually about July, 
we entertain the men folks at a picnic. 
At our monthly meetings we take our 
fancywork, mending whatever we 
There we get new ideas and 
inspiration. We also feel and see that 
we not as bad off as some of our 
and come home cheerier and 
and with new strength and 


or 


choost 


are 
sisters, 
happier 
purpose. 
If there is a community without so- 
cial meetings of any sort, get busy, as 
good, wholesome socials are the life of 
a farming community. The farmer’s 
wife of today is not pictured the 
mate of a “hayseed.” She drives her 
own car, takes her produce to market, 
and is envied by her city sisters. 
Brace up, farmers’ wives, and let’s 
have lots of worth-while events to call 
to mind at the close of 1922. 
MRS. A. H. A, 


as 
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“Who said Kelloge’s Corn 
Flakes? Oh, goody. Jane, 
bet we're going to have 
KELLOGG’S for our sup- 
per,’nen we won't dreag/” 








Leary ip the! Corn Flakes. 


they are never fough or leathery! 


Put a bowl of KELLOGG’S Corn Flakes and a bowl 
of imitations in front of any youngster! Then see 
KELLOGG’S disappear! Try theexperiment yourself! 

It’s great to know the difference in corn flakes—the 
difference between the genuine and the ‘‘just-as- 
goods’’! Kellogg’s have a wonderful flavor that would 
win your favor by itself—but when you know that 
Kellogg all-the-time crispness! Well—they just make 
you glad! Kellogg’s are never tough or leathery or 
hard to eat! 





Kellogg’s will snap-up kiddie appe- 
tites something wonderful! And, our 
word for it—let the littlest have their 
fill—just like Daddy must have his! 


You’ll never know how delicious 











TOASTED corn flakes can be until you eat . 
RN KELLOGG’S! You will know the | 
co KELLOGG package because it is RED | 





and GREEN! Look for it! 




































































































































THEY SAY IT IS GOOD. | 
We have been presented with two new : 
sweet potato recipes. said by the donor 
to be very, very good For those of our ; 
readers who like sweet potatoes that are 
different, we give the followine: 1 
Roil sweet potatoes until tender, then 
slice them in small pieces Make a good I 
apple sauce Put a laver of « eet pota- : 
toes In a buttered baking dish. sprinkle 
with sugar, dot with pieces of butter. and 
cover with a laver of apple sauce. Alter- : 
nate the potatoes nd apple sauce until ES r 
the dish is full. Finish the top with po- . 
tatoes, cover with rar and butter to d 
— a brown crust Bake in a moderate Also makers of KELLOGG’S KRUMBLES and KELLOGG’S BRAN, cooked and krumbled a 
ven or one our 
The procedure is the same in the cond zg 
recipe with the ex ntion ft ' led P ats : e 
pineapple is used instead of apple sauce. When w riting to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. ” 
a — > ee — ee — t! 
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as Yes, the United States produces coffee. Its pos- i 
sessions on the West, the Philippine Islands produce a Ma 
oo high grade of coffee likewise our little treasure island 
Porto Rico on the East produces @ very superior coffee. | 80 
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Butter-Nut Coffee carries the charm of the Orient | a 
and Occident and will please with its charm and delicious- fic 
ness as a trip to these sunny foreign lands. 
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Calling on the Presidents’ Wives 
(A letter from Mrs. Henry C. Wallace.) 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Washington is a wonderfully inter- 
esting city to visit, it is so beautiful 
and there is so much to see. 

Let us go to see the Presidents’ 
wives this afternoon. We will drive up 
thru the broad avenue, lined on either 
side by gingko trees, past the green- 
houses (fascinating places, we will 
stop in some time), thru the agricul- 
tural grounds, to the old National Mu- 
seum, next door to the Smithsonian. 

We will not stop to look at air- 
planes, guns, cannons, cases of rare 
old china (which I adore), textiles, 
the model of the Statue of Liberty 
which adorns the dome of the capitol 
and is nineteen feet high, and oh, so 
many interesting things, but go di- 
rectly to the wing where the ‘‘wives” 
are. Ah, here we are—case number 
one. Who is the benign looking lady 
seated in the rare old chair? Any of 
the children who have begun the study 
of United States history can answer 
that. Martha Washington, of course! 

Before we call on all of them, let us 
study out the plan a bit. It is a clever 
and instructive way to show the fash- 
ions of the times, and keep a memento 
of the “First Lady of the Land,” and 
it has become a custom for the wife of 
a retiring President to give a dress to 
the collection. 

It has taken many years to com- 
plete it, Mrs. Lincoln’s gown only hav- 
ing been acquired within the past two 
years, but now each administration is 
represented. Mrs. Taft was the first 
to give a gown, a white chiffon, em- 
broidered in white floss, rhinestones 
and pearls, the work being done in the 
Philippine islands especially for her, 
and worn at the inaugural ball, March 
4, 1909. 

The problem of displaying the dresses 
was next worked out. A figure was 
made to fit each dress with head, bust 
and arms of ivory plaster. The same 
face is used for each figure, the change 
of the pose of the head, and the ar- 
rangement of the hair (in plaster, of 
course), according to the period, giving 
different expressions, And here they 
are, posed most gracefully, in large 
glass cases that nearly fill one wing, 
each case bearing the name and date 
of wearer. Now, after this lengthy in- 
troduction, let us start with Mrs. 
Washington. Her full skirt is of heavy 
ashes of roses silk, with hand-painted 
all over design, a suggestion of a trel- 
lis, with flowers climbing over it. She 
wears a lace fichu and cap and holds 
in her hands an embroidered bag, made 
by herself from a bit of an old black 
dress of hers. In the case, at- 
tractively arranged, are several arti- 
cles used by General and Mrs. Wash- 
ington at Mount Vernon, 

We will not have time to pause and 
admire the quaintness and beauty— 
sometimes oddity—of each “lady.” 

A glance at the famous Dolly Madi- 
son shows her in yellow satin brocade, 


satin 


parted over an elaborately embroid- 
ered satin petticoat. A large lace 
fichu is about her shoulders. 

Here we see one with a delicate 


lace handkerchief, suspended by a fine 
gold chain about four inches long, 
from a ring worn on the little finger. 

Little Maria Hester Monroe, daugh- 
ter of President Monroe, in her sky- 
blue silk frock, with flounces embroid- 
ered in pale yellow, and her hair ar- 
ranged in short curls, is a dear; also 
she was the first White House bride. 

One is appalled by the amount of 
ri blue velvet Sarah Angelica Van 
Buren, daughter-in-law of President 
Van Buren and his hostess, used in her 


f0wn. The full flowing, gored skirt 
Makes her look very small in the 
Waist. 


A beautiful lace bertha deco- 
rates her shoulders. In one hand she 
carries a fan, in the other a huge lace 
trimmed handkerchief. Set curls, reach- 
‘ng to her bare shoulders, frame her 


ot with three ostrich tips atop her 
ead. 
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I think the loveliest gown in the col- 
lection is the wedding dress of Harriet 
Lane Johnson, niece of President Bu- 
chanan, and who acted as mistress of 
the White House during his adminis- 
tration. It is of heavy white moire— 
antique—what was called “watered 
silk” in my childhood—full and long, 
with the toe of a white satin shoe peep- 
ing from beneath the formal scallops 
that finished the edge of that wide 
skirt, that lengthened out into quite a 
train. A large white lace shawl falls 
gracefully from the bare shoulders. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s dress is very rich 
blue silk brocaded in gold of a feather 
design. 

And the last case contains two fig- 
ures—the first Mrs. Wilson in white 
and the second in black velvet and jet. 

It is interesting to note that on most 
of the figures the hair is dressed so 
that the ears are concealed. And all 
of the dresses reach the floor, or near- 
ly so. 

One of a group of ladies discussing 
the costumes, remarked that it was a 
pity Mrs. Harding does not have a 
young daughter, so that the present 
mode of short skirts could be preserved 
for the edification of posterity. An- 
other said that to have it quite true 
to form, the figure should be seated, 
knees crossed and stockings rolled. 
And bobbed hair, chimed in a third. 

There are several cases filled with 
quaint dresses, beautiful shawls, and 
children’s garments. There is a large 
collection of hats; huge poke bonnets 
of 1830, a calash or “bashful bonnet” 
of 1800, Quaker bonnets, and funny 
little hats. I beg pardon of the dear 
ladies who wore them, but they are 
funny now. 

There are rare laces, fans and jew- 
elry. There is a uniform worn by 
George Washington, doe skin and nan- 
keen breeches, buttoned on the outside 
of the leg with silver buttons, worn by 
Thomas Jefferson. 

And the dear old fashioned dolls— 
but there goes the gong, warning us to 
leave the building as it closes at 4:30. 

And there is so much yet to see! 

M. W. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
| STORIES 


Frem the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
H Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Ce. 
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A Joker Fooled 


Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck decide 
to investigate a commotion that is going 
on down in the alder thicket. They dis- 
cover Mr. Blacksnake pulling off his old 
suit, wrong side out, just like a glove, 
and coming forth in a shiny new suit. 
They plan to come down the next day and 
get the old suit and have some fun with 
Danny Meadow Mouse, who is very much 
afraid of Mr. Blacksnake. 








The next morning Danny Meadow 
Mouse sat on his doorstep nodding. He 
was dreaming that his tail was long 
like the tails of all of his cousins One 


of Old Mother West Wind’s Merry Little 


Breezes stole up and whispered in his 
ear. Danny Meadow 
wide awake in an instant 

“So Peter Rabibt is going to 
joke on me and scare me into fits!’ 
Danny Meadow Mouse. 

“Yes,” said the Merry 
“for I overheard him 
Chuck all about it.” 

Danny Meadow Mouse began to laugh 
softly to himself. “Will you do some- 
thing for me?” he asked the Merry Little 
sreeze. 

“Sure I will,” replied the Merry Little 
Breeze. 

“Then go 


Mouse was awake, 


play a 


’ said 


Little 
telling 


Breeze, 
Johnny 


find Cresty the 
and tell him that I want to see 
said Danny Meadow Mouse. 

The Merry Little Breeze hurried away, 
and pretty soon back he came with Cresty 
the Fly-catcher. 

Now, all of this time Peter Rabbit 
had been very, very busy planning his 
joke on Danny Meadow Mouse He and 
Johnny Chuck had gone down to the 
alder thicket, where they had seen Mr. 
Blacksnake change his clothes the day 
before, and they had found his old suit 
just as he had left it. 

“We'll take this up and _ stretch it 
out behind a big tussock of grass near 
the home of Danny Meadow Mouse,” 
chuckled Peter Rabbit. “Then I'll in- 


Fly-catcher 
him,” 


No Failures 





stands for 


ECONOMY 


No Waste 


A pe can of Calumet contains full 16 0z. Some 
baking powders come in |Z0z.cans instead of 16 
oz.cans. Be sure you get a pound when you want its 





vite Danny Meadow Mouse to take a 
walk, and when we come by the tussock 
of grass where this old suit is he will 
think he sees Mr. Blacksnake himself 
all ready to swallow him. Then we'll 
see some fun.” 

So Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck 
carried Mr. Blacksnake’s old suit of 
clothes and hid it behind the big tus- 
sock of grass, and they arranged it to 
look just as much like Mr. Blacksnake 
as they could. Then Johnny Chuck went 
| back up to the old house on the hill 





| to watch the fun, while Peter Rabbit 
went over to call on Danny Meadow 
Mouse 


' 
“Good morning, Peter Rabbit,”’ said 
| Danny Meadow Mouse politely. 


“Good morning, Danny Meadow Mouse 


replied Peter Rabbit. “Don't you want 
to come and take a walk with me this 
fine morning?” 

“I'll be delighted to go.” said Danny 


Meadow Mouse, reaching for his hat 
So they started out to walk, and pres- 
ently they came to the big tussock of 
TS) 


ere 
Peter Rabbit 


while IT ti ip my 


“Excuse me 
You go ahead 
and I'll join you in a minute,” said Peter 
Rabbit 


So Danny 


stoppe a 


shoe. 


Meadow Mouse 
Danny's back 


ahead. 


urned 


went 


As soon as was tft 


Peter Rabbit clapped both hands over 
his mouth to keep from laughing aloud, 
for you see he expected to see Danny 
Meadow Mouse come flying back in a 
great fright the minute he turned the 
big tussock and saw Mr. Blacksnake's old 
suit. 

Peter Rabbit waited and waited. but 
no Danny Meadow Mouse. What did 


it mean? Peter stopped laughing and 
peeped around the big tussock. There 
sat Danny Meadow Mouse with both 
hands clapped over his mouth, and laugh- 
ing till the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
and Mr 3lacksnake’s old guit was no- 
where to be seen. 

| “He laughs best who laughs last,”’ said 
Danny Meadow Mouse to himself, late 
that afternoon, as he sat on his doorstep 
and chuckled softly. 


(Concluded next week) 





TO BUILD NATIONAL FOREST ROADS 

An appropriation of $15,000,000 has been 
apportioned by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture among twenty-seven states, Alaska 
and Porto Rico for the construction of 
national forest roads and trails. 





ELECTIC LINIMENT 


MARIGOLD BRAND 


KILLS PAIN 


Read This Letter: 

| have used your 
Marigold Brand Electic Linim@nt and have found 
extra good results, aud would like to have 
a bottle by return matl, Iam a great sufferer 
from rheumatism and ‘‘it sure helps.”* 

Ben Bruflat, Hayti, 8. D, 

“It sure helps!" says Mr. Bruflat and so say 
hundreds of other users of Electde Liniment 
(Marigold Brand). They testify to its wonderful 
efficacy for relleving Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Lame Back, Neuraigia and other aches and pains. 
Inhaling its fumes offers wonderful relief in cases 
of Headache, Catarrh, Hay Fever, etc. Nota 
patent medicine. For External Use Only. 

Drop us @ postal today for the Httle booklet 
which tells you about the many uses on the farm 
of this unexcelled preparation which others have 
tested. Or, better yet, send today foi regular size 
bottie at special price of #200. If it doesn’t 
do all we claim for it, return the unused part 
after 30 days and get your money back, Could 
any offer be fairer? 


“THE LINIMENT THAT SATISFIES” 
Marigold Electic Liniment 


is sold only by ourselves. 


The Marigold Liniment Company 


201 Pearl St. Sioux City, lowa 











WHY NOT 


Let us serve you? 
Everything you need— 
We have—and can make 
Immediate shipment on 
Supplies ordered. 


Be a Booster, 

Enlarge your apiary and 

Enjoy the results. 

We have the quality 

As well as quantity at 

Reasonable prices. é 

Enter your order today. 

SOLD BY 
Western Honey Producers 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

PRICES QUOTED ON REQUEST 
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OU get real satisfaction 

out of a dish of Jell-O. It 
gives the right touch to a 
meal, just light enough and 
just sweet enough. 

No matter how heavily 
you may have eaten, you The Offices and Factory of 
always feel the need of a The Genesee Pure Food 
dessert at the end, otherwise pesca ton 
the meal seems incomplete. 

Jell-O fills that need exactly. 


JELL- 


cAmerica'’s Most Famous Dessert | 


The American Offices and 
Factory of The Genesee Pure 
Food Company are at Le Roy 
New York, in the famous 
Genesee Valley Country. 


on the Niagara River. 
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WARNING! Say “Bayer’’ when you buy Aspirin. 


on tablets, you are 
ribed by physicians 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer”’ 
not getting genuine Aspirin presc 


over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 
Colds Headache Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only “‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 














KITSELMAN FENCE 


Get teeta PRICES "WAY DOWN 
Were e cag) We've knocked the bottom out 
e be Direc . Rot high cost of fence building. 
a ee We Pay the Freight and save 
@ you money. Here's aman that 


Pp Saved 38 per cent 


Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okla., 
writes: “I found al! the Fence as 
good or better than | expected. tsaved 
$28. es. on my $75.00 order.” 
You will never know how much you cansavethru our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM makes every post ‘drive straight — 
selling plan until you get our free catalog. W rite today e —— post ns . oo hoe : 
leani ‘our arch L ocks ¢! 
|KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.296 MUNCIE, IND. fo soll with ball dor grip.. Send for FREE = 
Folder describing six exclusive Can’ Sing features, 















USE Can't Sag” 










Save Money 
No holes to dig; ne 


from High Carbon rust 
resisting Rail Steel. 























When writing to advertisers men- 
fon. Wallaces’ Farmer. 


ROWE MFG. CO. 1704 Holton St., Galesburg, Mi. , 


a ee eee, 


Rtn ee ae aes wiles: “Vy 
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Our Sabbath School poy 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Brcept w 





quarterly reviews. 





hen annoutcement is made to the contrary, these expesitions of the Sabbath Scheo) 
Leseons are as 3 were = originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight ehanges as may oceca- 
be made y by to the lesson text. This statement may not siways apply te 


the 
Bach issue of Wallaces’ pee! is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lessen must not be repre- 
duced by any other paper unti! special written permission has been obtained. 

















Elisha’s Heavenly Defenders 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for Fébruary 26, 1922. II Kings, 
6: 8-17.) 

“Now the king of Syria was warring 
against Israel; and he took counsel 
with his servants, saying, In such and 
such a place shall be my camp. (9) 
And the man of God sent unto the 
king of Israel, saying, Beware that 
thou pass not such a place; for thither 
the Syrians are coming down. (10) 
And the kind of Israel sent to the place 
which the man of God told him and 
warned him of; and he saved himself 
there, not once nor twice. (11) And 
the heart of the king of Syria was sore 
troubled for this thing; and he called 
his servants, and said unto them, Will 
ye not show me which of us is for the 
king of Israel. (12) And one of the 
servants said, Nay, my lord, O king; 
but Elisha, the prophet that is in Is- 
rael, telleth the king of Israel the 
words that thou speakest in thy bed- 
chamber. (13) And he said, Go and 
see where he is, that | may send and 
fetch him. And it was told him, say- 
ing, Behold, he is in Dothan. (14) 
Therefore sent he thither horses, and 
chariots, and a great host: and they 
came by night, and compassed the city 
about. (15) And when the servant of 
the man of God was risen early, and 
gone forth, behold, a host with horses 
and chariots was round about the city. 


And his servant said unto him, Alas, 
my master, how shall we do? (16) 
And he answered, Fear not; for they 


that are with us are more than they 
that are with them. (17) And Elisha 
prayed, and said, Jehovah, I pray thee. 
open his eyes, that he may see. And 
Jehovah opened the eyes of the young 
man; and he saw: and, behold, the 
mountain was full of horses and chari- 
ots of fire around Elisha.” 





The story of the lesson may be brief- 
ly told. There is war, as usual, between 
Syria and Israel. Elisha, the prophet, 
kept Joram advised as to the military 
plans of the king of Syria, who called 
a council of his closest advisers and 
wished to know of them which of them 
was a traitor and disclosed the secrets 
of the campaign. The answer was: 
“Nay, my lord, O king; but Elisha, the 
prophet that is in Israel, telleth the 
king of Israel the words that thou 
speakest in thy bedchamber.” On be- 
ing told that Elisha was in the little 
town of Dothan, he sent “thither horses 
and chariots and a great host,’ and 
surrounded the town. 

What a foolish thing it was for the 
king of Syria to imagine that he could 
surprise or get advantage over the man 
who was believed in some mysterious 
way to inform the king of Israel of the 
surprises that were planned for him; 
the more surprising because Elisha 
was well known in Damascus, had once 
at least visited it, and was there re- 
garded as a man who was in the secret 
of Jehovah: 
Hazael that Jehovah had decreed that 
he should be king of Syria. Therefore, 
to war against him was, even from 
their own view of it, undertaking war- 
fare against Jehovah, God of Israel. 

When Elisha’s servant woke up in 
the morning and saw the 
came to the prophet and said: 
shall we do?” Elisha told him not to 
fear, that there were more with them 
than against them, and when the eyes 
of th servant were opened in answer 
to Elisha’s prayer, he saw the moun- 
tain full of horses and chariots of fire 
about Elisha. The host was stricken 


“How 


with blindness, and Elisha led them to | 


Samaria, where the king desired to put 


for he had announced to | 








them to death, but the prophet an- 
swered that they should be treated as 
captives taken in war, and advised that 
they be fed well and sent away to their 
master. 

There are two lessons in this story 
that have special bearing upon our own 
lives. The first is the facet here stated, 
that there are more forces on the side 
of the righteous cause than against it. 
In other words, the Lord is with the 
right-doer even tho appearances may 
be entirely to the contrary. Bible read- 
ers well understand that fire was the 
symbol of the Divine presence, and the 
forms most potent in those times in 
warfare—chariots and horses—meant 
simply that the Divine forees were at 
work to protect and defend a righteous 
man and a righteous cause. Stripped 
of the miraculous and all its imagery, 
it means simply this, that the man who 
has a just cause, into which he has en- 
tered with singleness of purpose and 
entire devotion, need never have the 
slightest doubt of its success, even tho 
failure may be apparently imevitable 
and disaster sure at that particular 
ttre. The great moral forces of this 
world work for righteousness, slowly it 
may seem, like the “mills of the gods,” 
but surely. There is something in 
every form of wickedness that leads to 
its ultimate destruction. Every vice 
and every iniquitous design or plan 
carries with it inevitably the elements 
of its own destruction. Many vices 
bring diseases, deadly and incurable. 
Wealth gained by robbery seldom prof- 
its the makers of it, and generally it 
is a curse to his children or his chil- 
dren’s children. The trust.perishes or 
paves the way for codperation. The 
laws of the Almighty are on the side of 
right-doing. Good people sometimes be- 
come discouraged and say, with David 
and Job, “Why do the wicked pros- 
per?” forgetting that the good Lord 
has more patience than they have, and 
bears long with vessels that are being 
fitted and prepared for destruction 

Every man who is a champion of a 
just cause has more friends than he 
knows of. If there is any man who has 
apparently championed a just cause in 
vain, and suffered, as most advocates 
of a just cause do in one way or an- 
other, let him take comfort from the 
thought that the same Lord who was 
with Elisha is with every man who 
serves Him in the spirit of Elisha 

Not every cause which to some man 
seems just succeeds. We may imagine 


| that we are championing a cause be- 


which is al- 
when, as 4a 


cause of righteousness, 
ways the cause of God, 
matter of fact, we are championing a 
cause that deserves not to suc- 
ceed because not fundamentally ies ed 
on righteousness; or in championing a 
just cause we may follow methods 
which are not calculated to achieve 
success. Elijah failed until he was 
taught in Mount Horeb that the most 
powerful things were not those which 
most strikingly impress men, that the 
“still, small voice” had more in it of 
the Divine than the tornado or the 
lightning’s flash. 

The second point in the 
namely, the duty of showing kindness 
to enemies, is a beautiful anticipation 


lesson, 


of the teachings of the Sermon on the 
enemy, he } 


Mount; or, to put it another way, 
both the teachings of the Sermon on 
the Mount and the teachings of Elisha 
are the unfolding of those principles of 
universal brotherhood taught by the 
Mosaic law. The Mosaic law, while in- 
tended mainly for the Jew, and while 
separating the Jew from surrounding 
nations, was not forgetful of the 
rights of the stranger or foreigner. 
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themselves as the nation especially 
and exclusively chosen of God, and to 
regard all other nations as enemies to 
pe destroyed, as food for their swords. 
Elisha, in this passage, applies this 
teaching to the foreigner, and to the 
foreigner with whom the nation was 
now at war, and who was now doing 
the utmost to compass the destruction 
of Elisha and of the worshipers of 
the God of Elisha. The doctrine, “Love 
your enemies, do good to them which 
hat you, bless them that curse you, | 
and pray for them which despitefully 
use you, and persecute you,” while 
prought out most clearly and distinctly 
py Jesus of Nazareth, was not original 
with Him. His professed mission was 
to bring out in all their clearness and 
fullness the fundamental doctrines of | 
Moses and the prophets. 

It must have been a great surprise, a 
very great surprise, to the officers and 
to the men of this detachment of Syri- 
ans, to find themselves in this mysteri- 
ous and supernatural way wholly in 
the hands of their mortal enemy, the 
king of Israel. They, of course, expect- 
ed nothing but to be immediately put 
to death. This was, indeed, Joram’s 
The teaching of Elisha, in 





| 

| 

| 
purpose. | 
accordance with which their lives were | 
not only spared, but thru which they | 
became recipients of the most lavish 
kindness, must have made a powerful 
impression on the minds of these | 
heathens, and it is not surprising to 
learn that “the bands of Syria came no 
more into the land of Israel.” 

It is gratifying to note that as the 
centuries pass, and men attain to high- | 
er civilization, that these precepts of | 
Moses, Elisha, and Jesus of Nazareth | 
have permeated Christian nations and | 
even heathen nations when engaged in | 
warfare. The life of the prisoner of | 
war is held sacred, and he receives the | 
same rations as his captors, The | 
wounded receive the same medical at- | 
tention. The Red Cross, truly a Chris- 
tion emblem, bestows the same care on | 
the combatants of either side. 

We have not yet reached that high 
point where the lives of non-combat- | 
ants are held sacred. Apparently, we 
are having a relapse toward barbarism, 
when the nations, war-crazed, lose 
their reason, and lose sight of their 
own best interests. But let it be noted 
that this relapse is bringing down up- 
on the authors of this cruelty the wrath 
and indignation of the civilized world; 
and the apparent advantages thus 
gained are bought at an awful price. 

Apparently we are yet a long ways 
off from that day when the nations 
“shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning 
hooks.”” That day will come only when 
we apply the principles which Elisha 
taught to the problems of our daily 
life; in other words, when we recog- | 
nize the brotherhood of man as the | 
corollary of that fundamental doctrine 
of the fatherhood of God; that German, | 
Slav, Englishman, Frenchman, and 
Turk are the children of a common |} 
Father, and should be allowed to work 
out their own destiny in accordance | 
with their natural gifts, but without | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


trampling on the rights of others; 
that the nations with the highest in- 
telligence and greatest opportunities 
are debtors to the nations with the 
least intelligence and the fewest op- 
pertunities. 

It is well to note in passing how 
many of the miracles, or wonders, | 
wrought by Elisha seem but anticipa- 
Uons of the miracles wrought by the 
Savior. The healing of the son of the 
Shunammite is an anticipation of the | 
healing of the son of the widow of 
Nain, and the widow’s cruse of oil fore- 
Shadows the feeding of the five thou- 
Sand and of the four thousand. 

The return of the captives in this | 
lesson is but an illustration of the | 
teachings of Jesus in the Sermon on 
the Mount. While John, who came in | 
the likeness and spirit of Elijah, was 
the forerunner of Jesus to prepare the | 
Way, the life of Elisha in his close | 
ta h with men of all ranks and condi- 
lons 


much more nearly resembles the 
ife of 


Him who continually went about 
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doing good, and was equally at home 
in the seats of the mighty and in the 
hamlets of the fishermen of Galilee. 





HOUSEHOLD BULLETINS. 


The following bullétins may be had 
without charge from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. They are not sent from the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer office, but must be request- 
ed direct: 

The Farm Kitchen as a Workshop— 
Farmers’ Bulletin 607. 

Homemade Fireless Cookers and Their 
Use—Farmers’ Bulletin 771. 

The House Fly—Farmers’ Bulletin 851. 

Some Common Disinfectants—Farmers’ 
Bulletin 926. 

Farm Home 
Bulletin 927 . 

Water Systems for Farm Homes—Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 941. 

Beautifying the 
Bulletin 1087. 

Home Laundering—Farmers’ 
1099. 

Housecleaning 
Bulletin 1180. 

Floors and 
Bulletin 1219. 


Conveniences—Farmers’ 


Farmstead—Farmers’ 
Bulletin 
Made Easier—Farmers’ 


Floor Coverings—Farmers’ 





| Fashion Department 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 





No. 1299—Boys’ Blouse—Cut in sizes 4, 
6, 8, 19, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
2 yards 32-inch material An excellent 
pattern for a boy's blouse is shown to be 
made with or without a back yoke and 
with either regulation or French cuffs. 

No. 1287—Child’s Dress with Bloomers— 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 
requires 24% yards 36-inch material with 
4 yards binding and 3 yards ribbon for 





|} sash This cunning little dress of tan 


chambray has bloomers to match and is 
the easiest garment to make 

No. 1292—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years Size 4 requires 1 yard 36- 
inch material for trousers and 1 yard 32- 
inch material for waist A novel pattern 
for a little boys’ suit is shown consisting 
of trousers in slip-on, overall style and a 


| separate waist. 


No. 1302—Ladies’' House Dress—Cut in 
sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch mate- 
rial, with % yard 32-inch contrasting. The 
best looking and most practical style for 
a house dress is illustrated and is suita- 
ble for most any material. 

No. 1304—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards 36-inch material 
for body, sleeves and sash, with 1% yards 
36-inch material for skirt and collar. The 
combination of different materials is very 
good looking in this type of dress. 

No. 1285—Ladies’ Apron—Cut in sizes 36, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards 36-inch material. Made 
on the same principle as the camisole is 
this practical apron of striped percale. 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
Size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address \ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit in 
stamps or coin, and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 
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This Golden Jubilee Catalogue 


how little you need to pay for ev 
yours, entirely Free. You only 


Do You Know the 
New Low Prices? 


Do you know how little you 
should pay for everything you 
buy? Do you know today’s 
correct low prices? 


This book is a price standard. 
Every price is based upon the 
new costs of production, upon 
today’s cost of new, fresh mer- 
chandise. 


Twenty-five million dollars’ 
worthof new, fresh merchandise 
has been bought and is being 
made for this catalogue. We 
have no big stocks of left over 
goods bought at high prices. 
Everything in this book is new 
—everything of latest style— 
everything fresh — everything 
offered at today’s lowest pos- 
sible prices. 

Everything for the Home, 

the Farm and the Family 

Everything that goes into the home 
to make it more modern and complete, 
from wall paper to curtains, lighting 
fixtures to rugs—everything at Money- 
Saving Prices. 

For Women: All the newest and 
best New York Fashions—selected by 
Ward’s own New York fashion experts. 

For Men and the Farm: Everything 
a man needs from clothing to tools— 
everything for the farm and the 
farmer’s use. Everything at guaran- 
teed lowest prices of the year. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Chicago,FortWorth,St.Paul, ¢ 
Kansas City, Portland, Ore. Fe 
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prices. It sets the low price standard for America, and tells you 


erything you buy. One copy is 
need fill in the coupon below. 


Clip the Coupon Now— 
Mail it Today 


You can not realize how Jow 
these prices are till you see this 
book—until yousee the pictures, 
read the descriptions and com- 
pare the prices. 


We want you to have this 
book. We want the readers of 
this magazine who do not buy 
at Ward’s to know how much 
they can save, to learn the 
pleasure and satisfaction of 
always getting dependable 
goods—of always getting a 
Golden Rule deal every time 
they buy. 


We want you to learn the 
new-old spirit of Ward’s—pro- 
gressive, forward looking, alert 
to give you better service, and 
bigger and bigger values, 
So we offer you one copy 
of this Golden Jubilee 


Catalogue FREE— 
You simply need to ys 
fill in the coupon 
below. ee: 
To: 
7 MONTGOMERY 
Mail this coupon WARD & CO. 


to the house rd Chicage Kansas City 
nearest to 0 St. Paul Fort Worth 

you. Portland, Ore. 
(Meafl this coupon to the house 

nearest you) 
@ Please mail my Free copy 
@ of Ward’s 50th Anniversary 
@ Catalogue. 
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f Name e ba acecoeee Cocccccccesococesesee . 
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No extras to buy. 


Special Offer Expires 
May Ist. See the 
McCormick-Deering 
Dealer Now! 


Gives a brilliant glossy shine that 
Goes not rub off or dust off—that 
anneals to the iron—that lasts four 
times as long as any other. 


Black Silk Stove Polish 


It’s more 


is in a class by itself. 
carefully made and made 
from detter materials, 


Try it on your parlor 
stove, your cook stove 
or your gas range, 
If you don’t find it 
the best polish you 
ever used, your 
hardware or 
grocery dealer is 
authorized to re- 
fund your 
money. 


There’s “A 


Shine in 


a Can TOD. AY 


— 


HE Titan is not a stripped tractor, pared 
down to make a price, but complete with all 

essential equipment—friction clutch pul- 
ley, fenders, platform, throttle governor, 
adjustable drawbar, angle lugs, brakes. 
This equipment, worth more than $100 and 
necessary on any tractor to make it serviceable 
and safe, is included in the new $700 price. 


given a P & O 2-furrow plow free. 
owns a suitable plow we will substitute a tractor disk harrow. 


Greatest farm power values ever offered. Neither horses 
nor any other tractor can equal them. 


CHICAGO 





WALLACES’ FARMER, February 17, 1922 











$200 Cut in Titan 


Now $700 
—and a P & O 3-furrow Plow FREE 


f. 0. b 
Chicago 





Price 












Harvester Company’s 
Exceptional Offer 
Effective Feb. 3, to May 1, 1922 


The Harvester Company 
makes this special offer to 
apply on all new International 
8-16 and Titan 10-20 tractors 
purchased by its dealers on 
1922 account: 
purchasing one of these Titan 
tractors, for delivery on or 
before May | next, will be 

iven by the Company abso- 
a tely free, f.o0.b. Chicago, 
a 3-furrow P&O plow. On the 
same terms, each farmer who 
purchases an International 
8-16 will be given a 2-furrow 
P&O plow. 









Each farmer 


















reserve power. 


long life. 


OF AMERICA 


UNCORPORATEO! 


The Titan is a real 3-plow tractor and has 
belt power in proportion. 
Its 3-plow capacity cuts the 
labor cost on every field operation—a big item 
in farm operating expense. 
It has proved in eight years of use 
that it outlasts two or three small inferior trac- 
tors. Does best work on cheapkerosene. Low 
repair and upkeep expense. Always on the job. 


$230 Cut in International 8-16 


The International 8-16 tractor now sells for $670, f. o. b. Chicago. 
each purchaser of an International 8-16 covered by the Special Offer will be 
If the purchaser of either tractor now 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
USA 





It has enormous 








itan is famous for 








Until May 1, 1922, 

























READ 


Mr. Cashman’s Letter About 
Bowman's Remedy for 
Contagious Abortion 


‘*When Mr. Bowman told me about 
his remedy, I was very skeptical myself. 

It was necessary for him to treat our 
herd, so that I could have an opportun- 
ity of observing at first hand just what 
his remedy would actually do; and it 
was only after waiting six months and 
realizing that not only our own cattle, 
but also those of dozens of farmers in 
this and adjoining counties had been 
cured of this dread disease, that I was 
fully convinced and am now doing my 
best to acquaint farmers of this most 
beneficial remedy. 

Write today for literature, giving full infor- 
mation about this wonderful remedy, to 

THOS. EK. CASHMAN 


Erick Bowman Remedy Co. 


Owatonna, Minnesota 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 





ACGME HAY AND MILL FEED 60, 


We handle al! kinds of,” 
Carioad lots and less at lewest priees—Ask 


fer our price list. 
223 Pear! &t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














| of your 


Color Your Butter 


‘Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out 
churn comes butter of Golden 
June shade to bring you top prices. 
‘Dandelion Butter Color’’ costs nothing 


| because each ounce used adds ounce of 
| weight to butter. 


Large bottles cost only 
35 cents at drug or grocery stores. Purely 
vegetable, harmless, meets all State and 
National food laws. Used for 50 years 
by all large creameries. Doesn’t color 
buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
are the 


BARREN COWS. 3%." 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent thie by using ABORNO 


Easily administered by hypodermic syr- 
inge. Kills abortion germs quickly with- 
out barming cow. Write for booklet with 

letters from users and full detaile 
FRE Easily grown; produces large 
crops of fine fruit first year. Sent free with 
rections for ng and 


a my also 
for large ca e of Ga 
TOWA SEED C MPAN Y DES. MOIN ES iowa 









ABORNO LABORATORY 
_@: Jeff St. St. Lencacter, Wis. 








Fit 100 Seeds of the wonderful 














Feeding Questions | 


A Ration for Young Sows 

An Illinois correspondent writes 
“What is a practical ration for young 
brood sows? Is it advisable to use a 
self-feeder? I have corn and oats and 
can buy tankage, bran and middlings 

















at the local elevator. I want these 
sows to make a good growth. Would 
the same ration be suitable for older 


sows?” 

We recommend a daily ration of one- 
third of a pound of tankage and two 
pounds of oats per head daily, with as 


much corn as is necessary to keep 
them in good flesh. We would not ad- 
vise the self-feeder for these sows. If 


our correspondent has some alfalfa hay 
of good quality he can include this in 
the ration, either in chopped form or in 
a rack, and will be able to cut down 
the high-priced tankage to a quarter of 
a pound daily. 

This ration will be equally suitable 
for older sows. For older sows, how- 
ever, the tankage can be cut to a quar- 
ter of a pound a day, particularly if al- 
falfa is fed. With the feeds at hand, 
it should not be necessary to purchase 
bran and middlings for these 
except at farrowing time. 


SOWS, 





Feeding 1,100-Pound Steers 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“[T have a carload of cattle averaging 
1,100 pounds that has been on feed for 
two months. I have plenty of corn, 
clover hay, oat straw and corn fodder. 
What ration do you advise me to feed? 
Should they have all the clover they 
want? Would you market these cattle 
before_or after April 1?” 

We would suggest that our corre- 
spondent feed these steers a full feed 
of shelled corn which will probably be 
from 16 to 18 pounds per head per day 
We would also feed 8 or 9 pounds of 
clover hay per head per day and such 
oat straw and corn fodder as 
will eat. 

If the clover hay is of good quality, 
there should be no objection to feeding 
all the cattle want, except that it will 
be cheaper to let oat straw or corn fod- 
der form part of the roughage ration 

We are inclined to advise our corre- 
spondent to market these cattle in lat« 
March or early April. Quite a lot of 
rather heavy feeders went to the coun 
try early in the winter and it is quite 
possible, as a result, that there will be 
rather a heavy run of finished cattle 
on the May market 


steers 


Finishing Lambs 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please recommend a balanced ra- 
tion for 70-pound lambs to be marketed 
as soon as fat. I have shelled corn, 
clover hay and silage.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed these lambs a daily allowance per 
head of one pound of shelled corn, one 
half pound of clover hay and two and a 
half pounds of silage. As the lambs 
approach 80 pounds in weight we 
would cut down the silage and feed a 
little more corn, finishing them at a 
weight of 85 pounds. They should 
reach this weight in about six weeks 


Cane Molasses and 35c Corn 


An Iowa correspondent wishes to 
know the feeding value of cane molas- 
ses, as compared to 35-cent corn. 

At the Iowa experiment station cane 
molasses was found to have a feeding 
value about equal to corn pound for 
pound when fed to steers at the rate 
of two pounds per day. When fed in 
larger amounts the molasses was worth 
considerably less than corn. On the 
basis of 35-cent corn, we doubt if cane 
molasses has a value of more than 
$12.50 per ton for feeding to cattle 
For hog feeding, cane molasses is not 
practical enough to bother with. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions coneerning 


airy Management wiii be cheerfully answered. 








Sell the Last Six or Buy Six More 
the 
If there be any 


The six-cow herd is greatest 
drudgery of farm life. 
one pi today that is most responsi- 
ple for driving the farm boy to town or 
the hired man to distraction, it 
horrible milking 


scrub cows every morning before sun- 


is the 
apparition of six 
rise and every evening after a hard 
day’s work is done. There is a great 
tendency among farmers to keep some 
cows. They keep cows probably be- 
cause they inherited the tendency from 
their fathers and they have formed the 


habit, and their cows generally supply 
them with some cash at regular inter- 
vals. Unfortunately, for these men, 


their milking cows form such 
a small part of their farm enterprise 
that they generally fail to consider the 
actual cost of these cows which are 
too frequently unproductive. It is not 
the purpose of this article to attempt to 
discourage the practice of using some 
dairy cows as a profitable side line on 
the average farm, but six COWS are gen- 
erally not profitable and this number 
should be increased to ten or twelve 
or reduced to one or two for family use 
only. 

There are 208,120 farms in Iowa at 
the present time and each of these 
farms has an average of six cows that 
produce 140 to 150 pounds of butter- 
fata year. This production for a cow 
ina year does not pay for her feed and 
the labor involved and no farmer can 
realize a profit from such a cow, how- 
ever small a part she plays in his 
farming operations. The man who 
does not care to milk cows should sell 
such stock and devote his time and en- 
ergy in another line, while the man 
who wishes can maintain twelve or 
more and make them profitable. Such 
a number works well into a general 
farming plan and it has many advan- 


however, 


tages. One of the chief advantages of 
twelve cows is the economy in labor. 
One man can be assigned to attend 


these cows and can devote a large part 
of his time in this direction. A criti- 
cism of the plan is that it necessitates 
an extra man. This number of good 
cows with the necessary young stock 
and a bull can profitably occupy one 
Ihan’s time during all of the year ex- 
cept in the summer when the cattle are 
not in the barn and this man will prove 
a good investment. On a great many 


farms in Iowa the owner himself at- 
tends to his milking herd of twelve or 
more cows and he leaves the larger part 


of the field work to other labor. 
Profitable dairying entails labor and 
Without labor no dairy cow is profita- 
ble. Consequently, if a man _ enter- 
tains any idea that he can maintain 
cows economically without sufficient 
labor, it will be found advantageous 
for him to change his ideas or quit the 
cows. There is certain work about a 
dairy farm which remains quite con- 
stant in amount regardless of the num- 
ber of cows. Grinding and preparing 
feed and feeding twelve cows consumes 
very little more time than that re- 
quired for six. Likewise, the prepara- 
tion for milking, the washing of uten- 
Sils, the separating and the time re- 
quired by a man and team in hauling 
the product to market are almost iden- 
tical for either the six cows or twelve, 
The labor charge against dairy produc- 
tion represents about one-third of the 
total charge. The man who has the 
twelve cows produces 100 pounds of 
milk for practically half the labor re- 
quired by his neighbor who keeps only 
Six and he saves from 25 to 40 cents for 
every 100 pounds of milk so produced. 
Now the men who do not wish to 
have more than six cows frequently 
adopt the plan of selecting some one of 
their farm help to stop his field work 
at 4 or 5 o’elock each day to go milk. 





| 








This practice of sacrificing two hours 
of the time of a two or three or four- 
horse team and a machine each evening 
during the cool part of a day is doubt- 
ful economy. The common alternative 
thereof is to keep the teams and men 
in the field full time from sun to sun 
and then tack enough milking on at 
both ends of the day to make each one 
a fourteen or sixteen-hour grind. This 
plan has been indicated as the greatest 
drudgery of farm life and it can not 
be permanently successful. 

Another great advantage of the larg- 
er herd of cows lies in the saving and 
economy in equipment for each cow 
and for each unit of product. A barn 
to accommodate six cows is practically 


as expensive of construction and up- 
keep as one for twelve or fifteen. The 
charge for a feed grinder, litter car- 


rier, cream separator, milk house, uten- 
sils and all equipment varies to no ap- 
preciable extent between the small or 
big herds and yet the cost of these 
things for each 100 pounds of milk is 
doubled by six cows over what it is for 
twelve. 

Most farmers with cows keep a herd 
sire. For six cows a herd bull, good or 
bad, cheap or otherwise, is an expen- 
sive instrument. For twelve cows the 
service Charge of such a bull is split in 
two. 

There are other reasons for having 
the larger herd, such as that to be de- 
rived ‘from buying feeds in greater 
quantity, and that from having suffi- 
cient cows to join the cow test and 
bull associations, but the saving of la- 
bor is the most significant. There are 
men who are opposed to the greater 
numbers. For these men we must re- 
peat that if they do not wish to milk 
as ten or twelve cows, they will profit 
more by entirely eliminating milking 
stock from their farms except the fam- 
ily cow or two. For those men who de- 
sire to enjoy the many advantages of 
the dairy cow as an important adjunct 
to their farming operations, the herd of 
twelve cows, which with the necessary 
young stock and the bull, is large 
enough to profitably employ the great- 
er share of one man’s time, will, when 
properly selected and fed, return them 
a substantial and regular income.— 
Ear! Weaver. 





lowa Cow Testing News 


Monona-Farmersburg Association led 
the cow testing associations of Iowa for 
the month of December with an aver- 
age production for ten high cows of 
1,524 pounds of milk and 67.3 pounds 
of fat. The McGregor’ association 
ranked second and Davenport third. 
A pure-bred Holstein owned by Ernest 
Linn, of the Monona-Farmersburg As- 
sociation, led for individual production 
with a record for the month of 1,896 
pounds of milk and 90 pounds of but- 
ter-fat. The grade Holsteins owned by 
F. B. Dunham, of the Delaware as- 
sociation made the best record for one 
herd during the month, with an aver- 
age of 1,232 pounds of milk and 51.5 
pounds of fat. A total of 91 cows made 
records exceeding 50 pounds of fat for 
the month. Twenty new herd bulls 
were bought during the month and 31 
“slacker” cows were culled out, indicat- 
ing the efforts which association mem- 
bers are making to improve their 
herds. 





HIGHWAY OFFICIALS STOP BUYING 
CEMENT 


Highway departments of the eight mid- 
dle western states of Illinois, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, South 
Dakotas and Wisconsin have agreed not to 
buy any more cement for road construc- 
tion until the price of cement is lowered. 
The highway departments of Ohio and In- 
diana are expected to join the agreement. 
State-owned cement mills are urged and 
Illinois has already taken steps for the 
construction of such a mill. 





No matter what your system of 
farming may be or where you live, 
you need a De Laval Separator 
and some cows. 

Cows furnish the best market 
for your feeds, and they keep the 
fertility of the soil on your farm. 

Then the De Laval separates the 
cream, which brings you ina steady 
cash income, and leaves the skim- 
milk in the best condition for feed- 
ing calves, pigs and chickens. 

This is the surest, safest and 
most profitable system of farm- 
ing—and the De Laval Separator 
has made it possible. It is the 
original separator, skims cleaner, 
lasts longer, turns easier than any 
other. There are over 2,500,000 
De Laval Separators in use the 
world over —about as many as all 
the rest put together. The 
De Laval has always led in every 
important separator improvement 
and is recognized everywhere as 
the world’s standard. 

You may be wasting enough 
cream to pay for a De Laval by 
using a worn-out separator or by 
hand skimming. 






































































EASY TERMS 


Sold on such easy terms that it 
will pay for itself while you are 
using it. See your De Laval 
agent now or write us about get- 
ting a new one. 





The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 
cE PRICES'SM 
Cae cROM THIS Ao, 
cy 
The bottom has been reached. 
Pendergast Fence prices are now so low that 


you simply can’t afford to put off buying 


fence any longer. 

LOOK AT THESE PRICES 
Compare them with any others. You'll find these prices are absolutely the lowest. 
Pendergast Fence has been giving satisfactory service since 1893. Some of the 
first fence we sold is still in use. Probably there is some right in your own county. 
Read the prices and order direct from this ad. 
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Line | Height | Space | Weight 
are Style Wires | Inches e- i bs.| lowaand| Mis- Kansas 
(Ens) tween nois souri an 
Stays Nebraska 
620 6 20 12 4.5 $ .214% |$ .22 $ .2444 
| § 6200 6 20 6% 5.5 .26 27 .30 
{ 726 7 26 12 5.5 -26 -27 30 
(= ) 7260 7 26 6% 6.5 30% 32 3514 
y ) 832 8 32 12 6.2 29% 3014 34 
8320 8 32 6% 7.7 364 37% 42 
939 9 39 12 6.9 33 34 37% 
9390 9 39 6% 8.7 41% 424% AT 
1047 10 47 2 7.8 37 38 « 4244 
a ») 10470 10 47 6% 9.7 é ATX%G 53 
tw P 1447-H | 14 47 8 11.3 37% | .59 "65% 
1658-H 16 58 8 12.8 65 -67 74 
' 2 Point heavy Hog Barb-Wire 80 rod spools 3.98 3.98 4.28 
| 2 — heavy Cattle Barb-Wire 80 rod 
| pools 3.76 3.76 4.04 
ALE ) Staples, 1% & 114 in. in 25-Ib. sacks 1.15 1.20 1.35 
) Brace Wire’ No. 9, Dead soft in 25-lb. coils 1.15 1.20 1.35 





READ OUR GUARANTEE 
We guarantee Pendergast Fence to be exactly as represented and to give perfect 
satisfaction or your money back. You are the judge—Whatever you say, goes, 

THREE BIG FACTORIES 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT AS ADVERTISED 

Our factories are conveniently located to Insure Prompt Delivery. Order from 
the factory nearest you. Prompt delivery and don’t worry about the freight, 
because we pay it. Fill out the order coupon below and mail it with your remittance 
at once. Our Guarantee protects you and the prices are absolutely right. 
Free lilustrated Folder gladly sent on request. 


PENDERGAST FENCE COoO., Inc. 


314 Main St. 215 Eaton St. 416 Division St. 

Stillwater, Minn. Fort Madison, lowa Elkhart, Indiana 
ep Ge meee eee De ee 
page My Postofiice is. 


Please ship he following order freight charges 
with the goods Ye aA ship them back freight collect war.. 
mittance and I[ will owe you 

Rods of Style No. @ a 


Rods of Style No 
Spools of Barb Wire. 
Enclosed find check for 
Railway Station... 
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(-)) Weise 
j If I am not entirely satisfied 
to refund every cent of my re 
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ry Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
( fj (] poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Stove Prices Hit Bottom 


Buy direct from manu- 














RD acturers. Get our eplit 
— — price offer—small first pay 
_ ment—balance Oct. Ist. 
y ' No interest. Most "beau. 
tifui; ranges ever made. 
Porcelain blue enamel— 
lesigns that make your 
heart swell with 
? ° pride. 
7 Write Toda 
"| a |” Don’t Wait 


Satisfied customers 
everywhere. Money 
back guarantee. Special 
Sale. Write today. See 
Savings you can make 

on Kalamazoo Furnaces, Paint, Fencing, 
Shoes and other farm and home needs. 
Money-saving event of years. Don't miss it. 
Get our catalog. Your credit is good. 
Ask for Catalog No.116 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A el Fev eV AU) 


* Direct to You 





Mark 





Biq Money in Poultry 


Make sure of big hatches by using the 
Klondike Incubator—over 


years of success. Chickens earn 


many times their actual value every 
A year. 


Your dealer handles Klondikes. 
See him today, or send for FREE 


illustrated catalog 
of Klondike Incu- 
bators, Blue Flame 
Wickless Colony 
Brooders and Coal 
Burning Brooders 


KLONDIKE 
INCUBATOR CO. 
325 8. W. 9th 8t. 
Des Moines, lowe 











Book ‘tste** an4 best vet: 144 


Poultry pases, 216 besutiful pictures, 
hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information. 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 68 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS, Telle bow to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents, 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 1(5 Clarinds,towe 


DOGS. 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
129 W. 24th St., New York 














German Shepherd, Airedales, Colifes, Old 


English Shepherd dogs, Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm heipers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
We for instructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels, 


Ww. R. Watson, Mer., Box 1700, Macon, Mo. 


Wanted oe 


to hear from owner 
having dogs for sale. 


Give particulars and lowest 
prices. Write 
H. E. GUILD, Box 128, Conrad, lowa 











BES TIFU Lo ollie and Shephera Pups. 
Natural Heelers Picture 10c 
KR. Ellis, Beaver cr ossing. 


Nebraska 
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Pure E English Barron S. C. W. Leghorn 


40.000 Baby Chicks—My flock has been tested 
and developed until I hatch my own eggs from 

the strongest of producers Cocks and cockerels 

heading my flock are descendants of 282 and 304 

ege daws. Early chicks, $20 per 100, sent postpaid; 

guarantee 100% live arrival. Catalog 

Mre. Mary Ginn, Bot H, Indianola, iowa 


——eorr 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PURE-BRED POULTRY wi vatcnes. 


c and BABY CHICKS, BELGIAN 
Annes neubators, Brooders, Grain Sprout- 
ers, Supplies, Highest quality. Low G Cut prices. 
Illustrated Catalog mailed F. Addrese 


Nichol's Poultry Form, B Box 95. Monmouth, i. 





pro Cc ERS of fone y white a end brown eggs, met 


tm touch with us, we pay market prices Write 
for prices and shipping information. 8. Betman & 
Son, 317 Greenwich St.. N. Y. City. Established 1898. 





URE bred Rose Comb White Wyandotte cocker- 
els. Large vigorous birds; egg laying strain; 
S250 and és each. White Embden geese, 65.00 each. 
Henry J. Kramer, Sunny Hedge Farm, Ackley, Ia. 





UCKS8—Rouens, Pekins. Runners, Muscovies, 

wild Mailards. Geese—Toulouse. African, China, 
Embden. Good stock. Unrelated birds. Jobn Hass, 
Bettendorf. lowa. 


1949 COCK ERKLS — Hatching Eggse— 
49 varieties. Free book. 
AYE BROS., Blair, Nebraska 


OBE and Single Comb White Leghorn and Black 
Laagehan cockerels and White Pekin ducks, 
$2.00 each six fors10.00 Joseph Kappes, Ashton, la. 


ARRAGANSETT toms, $10.00; and a few white 
Embden geese and ganders, price each, $3.75. 
Mrs. W. E. Courtney, Thornton, lowa, R. 2 
EARL Guineas, $2.50 pair, $3.00 trio. Order direct 
from this ad or write to William L. Pape, Dyers- 
ville, lowa. 


URE bred White Wyandotte and Buff Rock cock- 
erels, ¢2.00 each. Mrs. W. E. Proper Reading, 
Minnesota. 





Box 2, 






































Selection of Breeding Stock 


The following talk was given by H. 
A. Bittenbender, of the Poultry Depart- 
ment of the Iowa Agricultural College, 
before the students at the short course 
recently. 


There are a few very important char- 
acteristics that must be kept in mind 
in selecting breeding stock. Of course, 
the first and the most important are 
vigor, constitution and vitality. With- 
out constitution and vigor, it is impos- 
sible to secure offspring that is of any 
account. 

The next step in selection is stan- 
dard type of the breed and color of the 
variety, if it is a male bird. If it isa 
female that is being selected, egg pro- 
duction should take preference over 
standard type and color. However, 
standard type and color can not be dis- 
regarded entirely for egg production. 
It is better to use an average egg pro- 
ducing hen with good standard type 
and color than the highest producing 
hen that is qualified or lacking abso 
lutely in standard type and color. 

The third point in selection is uni- 
formity in the flock, maturity and size. 

The following points show the evi- 
dences of the lack of vigor: 

1. Slow growth and late maturity.— 
During the growing season it is well 
to mark those birds falling behind their 
brood mates and not use them as breed- 
ers. Rapid development is essential 
for market poultry as well as egg pro- 
duction and is an indication of a strong 
constitution. 

2. Physical weaknesses.—(a) Head 
—Long, narrow and lacking depth from 
top to base of beak, nostrils small and 
elongated; beak—long, straight and 
pointed; eyes—dull and sunken; face 
and comb often pale, comb undevel- 
oped. (b) Body—narrow, especially 
thru back, lacking in depth; breast un- 
developed and sharp. (c) Legs—long 
and stilt-like, or bending at hocks, giv- 
ing the bird a squatting appearance; 
toes—long, toe-nails sharp. 

3. Lack of vigor, as shown by (a) 
dull eye and listless appearance; (b) 
indications of disease denoting low re- 
sistance; (c) lack of energy, inactive 
(a) feathers rough, not well preened. 

By selecting those birds as breeders 
that show great physical strength and 
immunity from the common poultry ail- 
ments, it should be possible to build 
up a strain in which the loss from mi- 
nor disease would be almost eliminated. 

In selecting females to use as breed- 
ers, pullets that show marked vigor 
and vitality and start laying early in 
the fall are to be preferred. In the case 
of hens, however, there are certain 
characteristics which indicate with a 
fair degree of accuracy what their past 
production has been and are valuable 
aids in determining which hens to mar- 
ket and which to keep for another year. 

Laying hens should have the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

1. Have a bright red, fine textured, 
pliable comb. 

2. Wide between the points of the 
pubis bones; bones are thin and pli- 
able. 

3. Soft, loose and pliable in the ab- 
dominal region. 

4. Energetic in search of food and 
consume large quantities if available. 

5. The first to leave the roost in the 
morning ané@ the last to go on at night. 

6. Go to roost with full crops if it is 
possible to get the food. 

The non-layers will show: 

1. Dull-colored or faded comb, some- 
times covered with whitish scales. 

2. Narrowness between the points of 
the pubis bones; bones are thick. 

May be tight and rubbery. 

4. May be listless and lazy. 

5. Are early to bed and late to rise. 

6. Eat less than laying hens; crop 
often only partly filled at night. 











Pullets hatched before June 1, under 
the right kind of management, should 
be laying before March 1. At least 
they should show upon examination ev- 
idence that they would soon start. Pul- 
lets and hens that have laid thru the 
winter or are laying by the first of Feb- 
ruary can well be put in the breeding 
pen and the eggs saved for hatching. 
A good method of increasing winter 
egg production. 

One of the greatest sources of loss 
to the poultrymen is thru disease and 
poor health. This loss is not only con- 
fined to actual death in the flock, but 
egg production is limited, eggs fail to 
hatch, chicks die in the shell, while 
those chicks that do hatch are hard to 
raise. Minor ailments are constantly 
present in the flock, and serious epi- 
demics may break out at any time. 
While conditions of this sort may be 
due to improper methods of manage- 
ment, they are often due to lack of 
disease resisting power on the part of 
the birds and to low vigor and vitality. 
This loss can be materially lessened 
by careful breeding, and selection of 
those birds for breeders that show by 
their external characteristics that they 
have the ability to withstand unfavor- 
able conditions and the attacks of dis- 
ease producing organisms. Birds show- 
ing the following characteristics are 
not suitable for breeders, egg producers 
or high-class market fowls. 





Mites 

Mites (Acarina) are probably the 
most troublesome of all external par- 
asites. Altho they are very small, they 
make up in numbers what they lack in 
size. They increase rapidly, are long 
lived, and live by sucking blood. It is 
certain that they kill or stunt many 
chickens and cause hens to stop lay- 
ing. Setting hens are often killed or 
forced to leave their nests by them. 

Common red mites (Dermanyssus 
Gallinae)—The chicken mites or red 
mites are about 1-25 to 1-120 of an inch 
in length. They are light to dark gray 
in color without food, but become 
bright red after filling up on blood. 
During the day, they may be seen in 
cracks and crevices of different parts 
of the poultry house. At night they 
crawl out to suck the blood of the 
birds. 

The life history is as follows: White 
elliptical eggs that are laid about the 


roosts hatch in about four days. The 
mites are mature in a few days. They 
are inactive during the winter, but in- 


crease rapidly from early spring to late 


fall. They can live for months with- 
out food. 

Red mites may be treated effect- 
ively. 

1. Clean up filth, ventilate house 


with open front, and let plenty of sun- 
light into the house. 


2. Construct removal roosts and 
dropping boards, allowing as few 
cracks as possible. 

3. Paint or spray the roosts, walls 
about roosts, dropping boards, and 


nests with full strength solution of two 
parts oil to one part stock dip or five 
gallons of lime sulphur to forty gallons 


of water. Applications are made four 
to six times during the spring, sum- 
mer and fall, and in pairs, one follow- 


ing the other in five or six days. 

Scaly leg mites—A minute mite, 
which can not be detected with the 
naked eye, is the cause of the large 
irregular scales and masses on the legs 
of fowls. The condition produced is 
annoying, spoils the appearance of the 
birds, and sometimes causes lameness. 

In treatment, for ordinary farm prac- 
tice, dip the shanks of the bird in 
crude oil, being careful not to get oil 
on the skin or feathers of the birds. 
The number of treatments will depend 
upon how severely the birds are at- 
tacked.—lowa State College. 
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ANCONAS. 


PAA, 

126 SELECTED “Egg-a-Day” Anconas |ai¢ % 
eggs in one dayin January. All stock ire 

Claude Wolford, 8 ‘e 





nested. Eggs, stock, chicks. 
-38, Fairmont, Ne 





BRAHMAS. 








Onn 


IGHT Brahmas—prize winners. Cockereis and 





4 cocks, $3.00 each; pullets, 61.75. Farm foc 
Mrs. H. L. Briggs, Ledyard, lowa. 
LANGSHANS. 
eee 
I LACK Langshan cockerels; a few show hirdg 
left, 9 to 104 pounds tn weight. H. P. Myerg, 
Murray, lowa. 





YOR SALE—Black Langshan cockerels. Mrs. A. 
D. Benson, Thurman, lowa. 




















adil 
LEGHORNS. 

naan - arn nail 

teeter on Comb White Leghorns, bred for egg 

4 production. Eggs, February-March, #€10.10 199 


Chicks, February, $18.00 100; March, $16.00 100 rf], 
$15.00 100. Request catalog for quantity prices 
H. M. Wells, Box 297-K, Auburn, Nebr. 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
“*The strain that always lays.” Early April hatched 
cockerels, Extra large and fine, $1.50 each ene 
$18.00 per dozen. Address G. M. WEST, Ankeny, Ig. 

C. Brown Leghorn cockerels; standard bred 

« $1.50 and $2.00 each. Special selected. ¢).« 
a guaranteed. John Wilkin, Correction. 
ville, y 








QING +LE Comb White Leghorn eggs for «: 26.00 
Wa hundred. Poultry ehow winners. Hea 4 
producers; northern stock. George Wicks, Ei more, 
Minnesota. 





ERTIFIED 8. C. B. Leghorn Cockerels sold op 

/ approval $5. OO each Eggs from “Certified Farm 

rey at lock,” $10 per 100. Mrs. G. F. Trescot:, Win 
ele o. 








( VHOICE Single Comb Buff Leghorn cockere!s, #2. 
/ each; 5 or more, $1.50. Eggs and baby cb 
Mrs. John Graff, Esiherville, lowa. 


Ks in 


season. 





oor Single Comb Brown Leghorn coc} 
_/ forsale at $1.25. Best laying strain. KE 
Nagel, Monticello, lowa. 








Fo? SALE—Fifty R. C. Brown Leghorn cockere}s 
$1.50 each; six or more, $1.25. F. M. F. Cerwin- 
ske, Rockford, lowa. 





ORPINGTORS 
( RPINGTONS—Buff oad White— hatched from 
Iowa State Show winners. Male and female 
Prices reasonable. J. H. Hartshorn, Traer, lowa 
sniaeieaiecieeeed weisctnae De * aes 





arnnnrnre 


1G Golden Bi Buff Orpington cockerels, 2, 3, 5 dollars, 
Eggs 100, $8.00; 15, 61.50. Mra. M. B. Chafee, 
Winnebago, Minnesota. 





PLYMOUTH KOCKS. 


Elmhill Farm Barred Rocks 


“Weight With Quality” 

One bundred cockerels with lots of bone, good 
eolor and barring—and bigger birds than you ever 
owned. New blood for former customers. 

J. E. Goodenow, Maquoketa, Lowa 


B. P. Rock Cockerels at Half Price 





if taken soon. Large, wide backs with long. ceep 
bodies, low tails, deep barring; dark Thon peon 
strain. Write for particulars. Winners at ur 


shows this winter. 
J. KR. Hoover, Oskaloosa, Lowa 





«er winning White Rock cockerels, eggs. baby 

chicks from extra fine, large, heavy bone, bigh 
egg producing stock. W. F. Naffziger, Deer Creek, 
lilinois. 





NOCKERELS White Rock, Fishels, special egg 
/ laying strains; also eggs for hatching. Mrs. B. 
P. Ballou, Millington, Kendall County, Illinois 





UALITY White Rocks—Cockerels, $2.50-8).50— 
from high class, excellent laying stock. Eggs in 
season. Mrs. James Murphy, Fairfax, lowa 








| ARRED and Partridge Rocks; cockerels and 
pullets, priced right. Satisfaction or your money 


back. J. K, McGonagle, Washta, lowa. 





»PARK’'S Barred Rocks, Halbach’s White Rock: 
range raised from trapnested stock. Re cs, 
270° eggs. Henry Zehr, W: Washi ngton. Ill ee: 
i ARRED Rock eggs and chicks. Bred to /ay; 
strong, vigorous stock. Circular. Hoppe's 
a Farm, Cullom, Ill., Box A, 
fF‘HOMPSON strain cockere!s, $2.50 and $5.0 
lets, $2.50 or $25.00 per doz. Dark mating. Mrs 
Geo. Neu, Farmington, lowa. 





pe RE bred White Rocks—7 to 8 Ib. cockerels, #3. 
each. Eggs in season. Mrs. E. C. Turner, (:'!s- 
wold, lowa 


ARRED Rock cockerels, heavy y bone, wood shape, 
) well marked, #3 each. C. H. Jones, Pawne: 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


———— 





PRR 
Scranton stra'n, 
I pay express oD 
owa 


GI NGLE Comb Rhode Island Red 
dark red kind, 3 and 85 each. 
two vr more birds. G.E, Eric keon, Pilot Mound, 





R HODE I8L AND Reds. Bingle ¢ omb baby chicke 

eggs trapnested, prize winners, heavy |ayers 
Prices reduced. Circular free. Felix Evans. houte 
1, Ottumwa, lowa. 





F°8,! SAL E Utility Rose Comb red cockerelt 
three dollars; hens and pullets, two fifty eact 
H. A. Harvey, Newell, lowa. 





TURKEYS. 

N AMMOTH Bronze turkey toms, the vigorous 
A quality kind, 815.00 each. Write today for prompt 
E. A. Kessel, Eagle Grove, lowa. 








shipment. 
»URE bred Mammoth Bronze 
pullete ¢8.00 each. Ira 
Lexington, I Iliinois. 


ve 


turkey tome #10.00; 
Gregory, R ) ° 





Holland tom turkeys, pure bred, #10.50 
. Johnson, Aurora, Iowa. 





w EANDOETES 


WHITE WYANDOTTES | 
Lead tn laying at Iowa State Agricultural Coliesé 
Winners at lowa State Fair, Austin, Minn., (incr 
nati, Ohio. Hatching eggs 15, $3.00; 80, $5.00; 5 
68.00; 100, 15. Cockerels, 85, $7.50 and $10 each 
H. r. Duer, Box W, Eagle Grove. 14 











Ro Comb White Wyandotte cockerels, purée 
bred, large boned. 7 to 9 lbs, $2.50 and $3.00. | &® 
for hatching in season $10 per hundred, E.C. Coope’. 
Prairie City lowa 


Please mention this paper “when writing. 
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st Hatches 
Chicks 


That’s what you'll get with a Cham- 
de me Belle City Hatching Outfit. My 

Book “Hatching Facts’ tells 
how—gives newest ideas and quick- 
est ways to make poultry pay big with my 


95 140-Egg Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Double Walls Fibre Board — Hot-Water Cop- 
r Tank— Self-Regulated Safety Lamp — 
hermometer & Holder—Egg hick Potent 
Nursery. $7.95 buys 140-Chick Beth on 
Hot-Water Double-Walled Brooder $ $9295 


Express Prepaid East of Rockies 
I ship quick from Buffalo, Min- 
neapolis, City or Racine. 
With this Guaranteedty 
Hatching Outfit and my 4 
Guide Book 
up and operating you a 
make a big income, You 
can also easily share in my 


$1000in nae 


Witheat costor obit 
Ms . 
































Requires 3 minutesa day. Saves work, time, 

a Built round, like hen’s nest. No cc “eet 
One gallon of oil, one filling of lamp to 

hateh. Wencertes built- in ease Bowe BE 





and even hea 
moist sad atas always. Many other her features that 
gave time and money fully described in new 


fer vour copy NO 
132B Roy St., Wayne, Neb. 


FREE book—write postal 
¥ Radio-Round Incubator Co., 








INCUBATORS. 
Delivery charges — a 
ON ohare low operating 

cost. Best for 20 years--over 
force" otine and Fe on 

VALUE ~ f 
for Your Ray incubators ‘and brooders. 
MONEY [X-RAY INCUBATOR CC 

584 X-Ray Sta., 











WHITE DIARRHEA 

Easily Prevented or Cured 

Get ready now for your 
first hatches. 

Cona’s White Diarrhea 
Remedy will save 90 per cent 
of diarrhea sick chicks. Guar- 
anteed. Order package by 
mail, postpaid, 63 cents. 
Booklet free. Do it today. 

CONN PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 24R Waterloo, iowa 


ee 


hn 














Chie ns Not S sic! e 
eters chickens of roup, col 

= eee — skin disorders, Gaclean, “folds. en: oa, bore 

rouble aod auch, aflments-- | bese, them heal Ik web 

ears che be depen bleremedy. Ge 

Fark atdrag 


ard. Postman collect, 75 an 
GEO. H, LEE CO., Dept. f.so 


Germoseaa. also fam amnous 3 Lee 
ne dealer, order bp 
S60 olace? Noexira eharge, 













Mankato Incubator ‘<i: 


The Oid Reliable Hatcher made by experts o' 
years experience, Of best material. eal 

direct at lowest . Has triple walls red- 

f ot water, conper tank, large ofl 






saf ote., 
— a set up ready to use, Book frees. 


Mankato larseeter Oe. Bea aoa, Mi 





Freight 
Prepaid 





BABY CHICKS 


OPAL LL 


‘Big Value Baby Chicks 


From pure-bred flocks of beautiful and 


productive breeding birds. Direct from 


our huge, scientifically-operated incu- 
bators to you. Easy to buy—priced low 
and prepaid to your postoffice. Easy to 
raise—husky, healthy and vigorous. 

We are expert poultrymen and chick-producers. We 


know our cvicks are right in every respect. That’s why 


Ohis Chicks are Guarantee 














Eleve puiar money-making breeds: White, a eocaas 
Buff Leghorns; -Reds; Barred, White and Buff Roc ks; 
Anconas;White W yandottes; White and Buff Orpingtons. 
Write today for Ohls new Chick Book with beautiful 
cuts ving fine illustrations of many of our breeds in 
full natural color. It’s FREE. 


OHLS POULTRY YARDS and HATCHERY 


Box 24, Ottumwa, lowa 








BY Y ¢ HIC KS. Single Comb White Leghorns 
High record trapnested flocks of 280 egg strain 


g. strong, vigorous chicks, by prepaid post. 100% 
Big lelivery guaranteed. Also eggs for batching. 
Get free catalog. Sunny Acre Leghorn Farm. Box 
507, Sandwich, Illinois. 





CHICKS— RHODE ISLAND REDS 


WE HATCH REDS EXCLUSIVEL Y—boti combs; 
10th year: customers in 15 states. Ordernow. Live 
delivery prepaid. Circular free. REDBIRD HATCH- 
Des Motnes, lowa, Park Ave, Station. 





(= KS—White and Brown Leghorn chicks from 
/ heavy laying selected breeders—the kind you 
i3ed to make profits for you—lic each; 500 or more 
hetc, po:tpaid. Order now for March and Apri 
— o€ free. Royal Hatchery, Zeeland, Mich. 
of ) ( Se CHLX FOR 1922, Our 10th season. 
b Popular varieties Reasonabie prices. 
slog White Leghorns our speciaity. Devil's 
ch en Poultry Farm. Betiendorf, lowa, Box 2. 








Ci CKS and eggs, Wareio. White Leghorns and 
Silver Spangled Hsimburgs, 270 and 300 egg 
strains. Evergreen Poultry Farm. Kewannee, Wis. 
pve K8: 8¢ up: postpaid; gueran 

teed. Large | Supertor 
Farms 





all vartettes ; 
lustraie’ catalog tree. 
Wirdsor, Mo. 














Does Proper Housing Pay‘ 2 


In building a poultry house, the fol- 
lowing points must be taken into con- 
sideration: 


1. Warmth for winter egg produc- 
tion. 
2. Freedom from drafts. 


3. Proper ventilation. 
4. Good light. 
5. Freedom from dampness. 

To meet the above requirements we 
have worked out a plan somewhat sim- 
ilar to the Missouri poultry house, 
which has proved very satisfactory to 
us. Will give the construction in a 
general way. 

The house is 20 feet square with a 
cement floor, the studding on side are 
5 feet and rafters 12 feet, the end 
studdings running up to end rafters. 
All studding set 2 feet apart. 

Drop siding is used, sheeting laid 
tight covered with building paper and 
shingled with prepared shingles. Six- 
teen windows, each one fitting between 
studdings, are used to insure sufficient 
light. Four on each side, two in rear 
end under dropping boards, and six in 
front. These windows are fitted per- 
fectly, to prevent any draft, and are 
hinged to swing up at top and inward. 


A Modern Poultry House 


Ventilation of this house is taken 
care of in winter entirely from front as 
you will notice muslin curtains cover 
openings the space of six studdings, 
1% feet above the floor and 20 inches 
high; six inches above are the six 
front windows, which may be opened 
and closed depending on weather con- 


dition. Now we come to the most im- 
portant features, the straw loft and 
double wall construction. Six feet 


from the floor 2x4 inch by 16 foot stud- 
ding are nailed on rafters four feet 
apart and upon these are placed 4-inch 
boards with spacing 1% to 2 inches and 
then straw placed on top thru small 
attic door. The rear end and sides 
are boarded up to straw loft with com- 
mon Cornell wall board and will give 
a surprisingly warm house with very 
little added cost. 

The dropping boards are 5 feet wide 
and across the entire rear end of house 
3 feet from floor, hinged to north wall 
so as to swing up out of the way when 
cleaning house. 

The nests are 12x12 inches, built in 
two sections, nine nests in a s>ction, 
placed on legs like a table, the top of 
nests being 2 feet 10 inches above floor 
and so placed under dropping boards 
as to hold up the front side. The roosts 
are also made in table form so they can 
be removed from building for cleaning 
or spraying. 

The wall board and straw loft give 
warmth, the depth of 20 feet prevents 
drafts, the open front type gives proper 
ventilation, the large number of win- 
dows give ample light, the well drained 
high floor with plenty of litter and 
straw loft give a dry house. 














The expense of a well built house for 
poultry may cause some to ask, “Does 
it pay?” The answer we give is “Yes,” 
and following is brief summary of our 
1921 season. Commencing January, 
1921, with 200 Single Comb White Leg- 
horns, 150 pullets and 50 yearling hens, 
we obtained the following egg produc- 
tion per m»nth: January, 31 per cent; 
February, 38 per cent; March, 47 per 
cent; April, 52 per cent; May, 54 per 
cent; June, 46 per cent; July, 42 per 
cent; August, 26 per cent; September, 
18 per cent; October, 28 per cent; No- 
vember, 34 per cent; December, 37 per 
cent; an average of 38 per cent for the 
year, or 137 eggs per hen per year. Not 
so very high, indeed, but very good 
when you consider that most farm 
flocks average 60 to 70 eggs per hen. 

The health’ of the flock thru the 
above period was excellent, no colds, 
no roup, no heavy mortality that al- 
ways follows housing chickens in cold, 
drafty houses. Our birds are always 
working and singing. A little money 
spent for proper housing, a good lay- 
ing strain, a good balanced ration, is 
money well spent and a step towards 
helping the hen pay the mortgage, and 
we have from our own experience 
found that the old adage, “An ounce of 





in Jasper County, lowa 


prevention is worth a nound of curé,” 
is the truth whether the case be hogs, 
cattle or her majesty, the hen. 

B. E. CRAVEN, 


Jasper County, Iowa. 





Care of Pea Fowl 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 
“I would be glad to have some infor- 
mation regarding the care and raising 
of pea 

Pea fowl seldom breed well in con- 
finement, but should be restricted at 
first until accustomed to their new 
quarters. They make their nests in 
shrubbery or long grass. If regularly 
fed they become very tame, but if fed 
irregularly they are apt to wander 
away. They are long lived, and are 
not of a peaceful disposition in the 
poultry yard. They will not only quar- 
rel with the cocks and hens in the 
poultry yard, but will also kill and eat 
baby chicks. Sometimes they have at- 
tacked children as well. 

They should not be mated until they 
are two years old. The hen lays from 
eight to twelve eggs. Her nest should 
not be disturbed; when she leaves it, 
she should be fed. The period of incu- 
bation varies from twenty-eight to 
thirty days. The young must be cared 
for about like turkeys. They are sen- 
sitive to cold and wet and must be fed 
carefully and not too much. They 
thrive on live meat—bugs, worms, etc. 

The male’s feathers do not reach 
their full beauty before the third year. 
The hen takes care of her young until 
mating time the following spring. 


fowls.” 
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BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS 


Place your order now for Baby Chicks, 
Our flocks have been culled by the Hogan 
system or Lay-bone method for years and 
have the lay bred in them are also from 
standard bred flocks that are true to name 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, R. I. Reda, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, An- 
cona’s and White Leghorns from $10.50 up 
Send for catalog. Postage prepald with 97% 


live delivery. 
Sieb’s Hatchery, Lincoln, Ill. 


ALBERT SIEB 









































ki Bary 
mx 


eg Chicks 
sg 


Customers report pullets 
20 varieties 
1,000,000 


lay all winter. 
to select from. 


chicks via prepaid parcel 
guar- 


post, safe delivery 
anteed. Pleased custo- 
mers in every state. 19th 
season. Catalog FREE. 


MILLER POULTRY FARMS 
Box 636 LANCASTER, MO, 


SILLE BABY CHICKS ARE BRED FOR 


HEAVY EGG PRODUCTION 








One of the Largest 

and Best Equipped 

Hatcheries tn the 
WORLD. 


Over 50,000 Chix Weekly. 
Postpaid to your door, and 
guaranteed 95% alive delivery, 


Customers report hens as laying 30 
eggs a year from our stock, 







Get our famous biood fines of 


Anconas, Rocks, Reda 
Orpingtons, W yandottes, 
Minorcas. 


Get our low prices first, before ordering, 
We save you money. 
Large instructive catalog free. 


FARROW-HIRSH CO., PEORIA, LLB 


Eggs-S. C. and R. C, Anconas-Chicks 


Supertor Strains 
Eggs—S. C. pen No. 1—#5.00 per 15. Chicks, S5c each 
Eges—sS. C. pen No. 2— 3.00 per 15. Chicks, 40¢ each 
Kggs—S. C. pen No. 3— 1.50 per 15. Chicks, 26c each 
Anconas lay more eggs on less feed 


u.C. JEN MING, MAHOBA, MO. 


2 from stock that is true 
CHICKS to name in both plum- 
age and type. Selected 
each year for health and high egg pro- 
duction. Eight leading varieties. Dea- 


“Ye criptive Catalog free. Get it today. 


STANDARD POULTRY C C0., Nappanee, Ind., Route 18 


_ From pure bred, aclec ted, 
Pg SZ CHICKS heavy laying hens. Popular 
y varieties. Prepaid parcel 
post. Right to your door, 100% live arrival 
guaranteed. Our 13th year, FREE ML. CATALOG 
contains much valuable tnformation. Get 
it now. WECKEL BROS., Bex sem. ‘mOunE, MLINOIS. 
OOK; 14 MILLION “Just Rite” Baby c hicks 
for 1922. postage PAID, 95%, live arrtval guaran- 
teed. MONTH'S FEED FREE with each order, 40 
breeds chicks, 4 breeds ducklings, select and EX- 
HIBITION grades. A hatch EVERY week all year. 
Catalog free, stamps appreciated. We have a hatch- 
ery near you. Nabob Hatchertea, Dept 36, Gambier, 0. 
Baby Chix Lowest Prices” 
Full blooded, vigorous steck. Aas’t, 
Leghorns, Rox, Reds, Anconas, Mtnor- 
cas, Wyan., Orps. We pay postage—Quick 
deilvery; 95% alive delivery. Free cate 
alog and price list Universal Baby 
Chick Co., Peoria i 
7 \HIC KS: 1 EGGS; 100% ve delivery of chicks, 
/ fertility of eggs guaranteed. 
orous, free range stock, bred for heavy winter egg 
production; every fowl selected by the Hogan Test. 
Purebred Barron strain 8. C. W. Leghorns. Ours is 
not a hatchery, we are breeders. Square Deal Leg. 
horn Farm, Maquoketa B ox 779-W, lowa. 
I ABY CHICKS Three leading variettes— 
Today's 8. C. W. Leghorns, Bar. P. Rocks and 
R. C. Rhode Island Reds. Our free catalog telis 
all about them, giving our feeding methods. Also 
apecial offer on our Baby Chicks and Buckeye 
Standard Brooders. We can save you money. Write 
TODAY'S EGG FARM, Brooklyn, lowa. 


Quality Counts in Baby “Chicks 


Barred and White Rocks, R. I. Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff and White Orpingtons, $15 to $18 per 100, 


Order early. Free catalog 

Wansie Valley Hatchery, independence, lowa 

CHICKS |. ted A’B LEADING HATCH- 
RY can supply choice chicks 

from 8 teotian varieties and heavy laying 

strains. Get free 1922 catalog. Gives prices 

and tell HOW TO RAISE them. 

KING HATCHERY, 
Box M, 


iowa City, lowa 

E ARLY BABY CHICKS. We have them. Hatched 

4 from select, heavy laying hens, in 18 best varie- 

tles. Safely to your door by prepaid parcel post. 

Strong, vigorous chicks. Prices reasonable. Get 

valuable Free catalog. Rock River Hatchery, Box 
434 G, Rockford, Il!tnois. 

























90% 


From large, vig- 























BEST BABY CHICKS—We handle only quality 
chicks. Healthy, Hogantzed strains. Fifteen 
varieties. Pure bred. Leghorns, i3c: heavy breeds, 
15c ‘and 18c, postpaid. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Write MAGNOLIA HATCHERY. Maguoiia, 1. 
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Community 2 
Pride 


Ir is a significant sign of increasing vitality and 
local pride in rural districts that so many farmers 
are investing in the securities of their electric light 
and power companies. This is a splendid answer to 
the question: ‘“‘Why should farmers, who are the 
best and most regular investors in the whole country, 
put their money into industries and utilities in distant 
States, and into industries and utilities whose pro- 
ducts may never have a direct bearing on their 
everyday lives ?”’ 

At the time of investing, light and power may not 
yet have been brought into a farming district. The 
number and location of customers may not at present 
justify the expense of constructing and maintaining 
a line to give such service. But, adequate financial 
support and fair regulation tend surely towards 
this accomplishment. The light and power company 
has a beneficial and progressive effect on the whole 
district, whether or not the investing farmer has an 
“electrified”’ farm. ; 


Electric light and power investments have already 
appealed to 1,600,000 thrifty Americans of all classes 
as ideal securities. They realize that an industry 
whose service and rates are regulated by state law 
is amply protected and safe, and that with a whole 
nation eager for service it is a steadily growing 
business. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 














Try One In the Farrowing Pen 


The sow cannot upset an improved handy Carter pig trough. Made round, stamped 
in one piece without seams or corners. Will 
not burst from freezing. No chopping out 
the ice. Turn it over and the ice falls out. 
Strong, serviceable, and will last for years. 





The ideal trough for hogs at all 

ages, the sow or the youngsters. Only 
If your dealer cannot supply 

you order direct from us. If $1  - 
you wish just send a postal, Each 
pay when trough arrives. 














CARTER SHEET METAL COMPANY 


Dept. 11, Omaha, Nebraska 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

Jack Rallister, son and heir of a wealthy 
English gentleman, found himself changed 
to Jack Ballister, endentured servant and 
pirate, in a few months of misadventures 
Kidnapped in England, he was sold to a 


| term of five years at hard and unpaid la- 


bor in Virginia. He escaped from_ his 
master, Richard Parker, only to fall in 
with the crew of the pirate Blackbeard, 


| among whom was a former shipmate, 
|} Chris Dred. 
The next day after Jack came aboard 











the pirate sloop, they sailed slowly down 
the James river until near the plantation 
Birchall Parker, Richard Par- 
ker’s brother tichard Parker was deeply 
in debt and he had planned with Black- 
beard to have Eleanor Parker, his niece, 
kidnapped and held for ransom. The ran- 
g0m was to be split between Richard 
Parker and the pirate. 

Accordingly, the pirates, surprising the 
Parkers, abducted Eleanor Parker and 
took her to Bath Creek, a secluded town, 
where Blackbeard’s wife, Betty, and Jack 
attended her. 

From there word was sent to Richard 
Parker telling him to inform his brother, 
the colonel, of Eleanor’s capture and ob- 
tain the ransom, and suggesting that un- 
less haste was made she might fall sick. 

Meantime Blackbeard grew impatient 
waiting and went on an expedition with 
his crew for more loot. Eleanor hearing 
of his absence attempted to escape, only 
to be found damp and cold, by Jack and 
3etty and returned to her prison. The 
men returned reporting unusual success 
on their expedition. Blackbeard immedi- 
ately inquired if there had been news from 
Virginia. ‘‘Not a word,” said his wife. 
“What,”’ he cried, “are you sure? Noth- 
ing yet! Why, to be sure, there must be 
something; it has been nigh six weeks 
since I left.”’ 


CHAPTER 32—A SCENE. 


The news that the pirates had brought 
in a rich prize of rum and sugar flew 
very quickly up into the town, for the 
very next morning Mr. Knight came down 
to see the pirate captain, bringing with 
him a man who was a stranger to Jack. 
He afterward found that the stranger 
was a Captain Hotchkiss, master of a 
schooner bound for the port of Philadel- 
phia. Captain Hotchkiss was an honest 
merchantman as the times went, but he 
was quite willing to undertake to dis- 
pose of the captured rum in the port for 
which he was bound. 

The rain had cleared away, and soon 
after breakfast Jack had gone down to 
the wharf. One of the pirates named 
Bolles—a young fellow not much older 
than himself—had come up from Ocra- 
cock aboard the sloop. He had been 
wounded in the fight, and he carried his 
arm in a sling He had not come up 
from the landing for his breakfast, and 
Betty Teach had sent something down to 
him by Jack—a big, cold roast yam, some 
corn bread and a thick slice of bacon. 
The young pirate had spread his meal 
out on top of one of the piles, and was 
making shift to eat it with his left hand. 
Jack stood leaning against the other side 
of the pile, watching his thick-featured, 
heavy face as he ate 

“Ye ought to ha’ been along,” 
young pirate, munching away 
mouth full. 

“Why, so I should have liked to have 


of Colonol 


said the 
with his 


been,”’ said Jack 
“"Twere a mightily hot fight, tho, 
while it lasted,”’ said the young pirate, 


with pride. ‘Like enough you mightn’t 
ha’ liked that so much if you'd been 
there. ‘Twas a main villainous chance 
that I should ha’ been hit the very first 
time I ever was really in a fight.” 

“Did it hurt you when you were shot?” 
Jack asked, curiously. 

“Hurt!” said the pirate, “I don’t know 
—no, not much at first. "Twas as if some- 
body had struck me in the shoulder with 
a club. It just knocked me around as if 
I'd been hit with a club. I didn’t know 
what ‘twas at first, nor till I felt the 
blood a-running down my hand, all hot 
like Arter that it hurt bad enough. 
*Twere a grape-shot,” he said, with some 


pride, “and it looked as tho you'd ‘a’ 
scooped a bit of the meat out with a 
spoon, only deeper like "Twas a nigh 
chance, and if it had ‘a’ been a little 
higher, *twould ’a’ been all up with Ned 
Bolles.” 

“I'd have liked well to have been 
along,”’ said Jack again. 


“Well,” said the young pirate, “ ’twas 
summat to stir the blood, I can tell ye. 
Then we lay for maybe twenty minutes 
or more afore t’other sloop could come up 
with us, and all the time that bloody 
French bark a-banging away at us, the 
bullets a-going ping! ping! and chug! 
chug! and every now and then boom! 
goes a gun—boom boom—and maybe a 
bucketful of splinters goes flying. And 
then, by and by, I see ‘em carrying poor 
Tom Swiggett down below, and a nasty 
sight he were, with his eyes rolled up 
and his face like dough. And just then, 
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bump! and around I goes, shot 6 
shoulder. ‘‘’Tweren’t no skylarking now, 
I tell ye.” 

It was just then that Mr. Knight's boat 
pulled up to the wharf beyond, and jack 
went out to the end of the landing to 

re 
n 


ir the 


meet it. The men who were rowing w 
strangers to Jack. They lay waiting 
their oars, looking up at him. ‘‘Te!) 
young man!” called Mr. Knight. ‘Is 
tain Teach at home?” 

“Yes, he is,’”’ said Jack; “but he's not 
about yet.” 

Then Mr. Knight, followed by Captain 
Hotchkiss, came climbing up the ladder, 
slippery with green slime, to the wharf 
above. The colonial secretary led the 
way directly up to the house, and Jack 
followed the two visitors, leaving the 
young pirate munching away stolidly at 
his food. 

They all went into the kitchen togeth- 
er. The pirate captain had gone to bed, 
but. Dred and Morton still lingered tn 
front of the fire, and Betty Teach was 
busy putting away the remains of the 
breakfast that had been standing on the 


, 


table since midnight. 

“If you'll come in t’other room,” said 
Jack, ‘‘you’ll likely find it in better m 
than this one, Mr. Knight.” 

“Never mind,” said the secretary. ‘we 


had just as lief stay here. What time 
did the sloop get in?’’ he asked of Mor- 
ton. 

“IT don’t know exactly,’ said Morton, 
without taking his pipe out of his mouth. 
“'Twas some time arter midnight.’ 

“Is the captain asleep yet?”’ 

“IT reckon he be,” said Dred. “I hain't 
seen him since he went to bed early this 
morning.” 

“Well, he’ll have to be awakened then," 
said Mr. Knight, ‘for I’ve just fetched 
Captain Hotchkiss, here, down from the 
town to see him, and he has to be going 
again as soon as may be.” 

“You'd better go and wake him then, 
mistress,” said Dred; and Betty went, 
tho with great reluctance, to arouse her 


husband. Presently they could hear her 
overhead talking to the pirate, who an- 
swered her evidently from his bed: then 
they could hear him telling her that he 
would be down in a little while, and pres- 
ently she returned downstairs) again, 


leaving Blackbeard stamping his feet !n- 
to his shoes and swearing to himself 
Then, after a while, they heard the 
door of the room open and the pirate 
captain go stumping along the passage. 
He did not come directly downstairs, 


however, but went on into the room 
where Hands lay. 
“Where’s he gone now?” said Mr. 


Knight. ‘Why don’t he come?” 
“He’s stopped in to see Hands first,” 
said Betty Teach. 


“Well, then, why should he do that?" 
said Mr. Knight, crossly. ‘‘Hands can 
wait and we can’t.” 

Betty made no reply, but went on with 
her interrupted work. In the pause of 
silence that followed, those in the kitchen 
could hear the grumbling sound of the 
men’s voices talking upstairs. Captain 
Hotchkiss fidgeted restlessly. ‘‘When did 
the fever take you?’ he asked Dred 

“Why, I don’t know,” said Dred It 


appeared like I fetched it down from 
Virginny with me.” 
Hands was talking now, and they could 


hear the growling of his voice—it 
tinued for some time in a monotone. and 
then suddenly the captain’s voice burst 
out with a loud, angry excitement. There 


Was instant silence in the kitchen; every 
one sat listening intently to hear what 
was said in the room above. Run 
away!” they heard Blackbeard’s voice 
exclaim. “Run away!” and then came 
the noise of the chair grating against 


the bare floor. Jack and Betty Teach and 
Dred exchanged looks. They knew that 
Hands had told of the young lady's 
tempted escape. 


“He's gone and told, arter all,” said 
Dred 
“Told what?” asked Mr. Knight 


the others were listening again, and did 
not reply. Again Hands was talking. but 
it was impossible to distinguish wheat he 
was saying. Suddenly the chair grated 
again, and the next moment came 
sound of Blackbeard’s feet striding across 
the room, and then along the passage‘ 
Then he came clattering down the stairs; 
then the kitchen door was flung open 
and he burst into the room, “Whats 
this here Hands tells me about the youngs 
lady trying to run away yesterday?” he 
cried out, in a fierce, loud voice. - 
Captain Hotchkiss was listening wi‘ 
silent intentness. Mr. Knight instantly 
understood everything, and he shot 2 sidé 
look at Captain Hotchkiss’ attentive face 
“Take care, Captain,” he said to Black- 
beard, ‘‘take care what you say. You 
forget there’s a stranger here.” 
Blackbeard glared at him, but vouch- 
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safed no reply. “Didn't I tell 
said, turning upon his wife, 

was to keep a sharp lbokout upon the 
hussy while I was away? I was afeared 
of something of this sort,‘and I told you 
to keep a sharp lookout on her. Suppose 
she'd ‘a’ got up into the town! maybe 
she’d have had the whole province talk- 
ing. ‘Tis bad enough as ‘tis with every- 


you,” he 
“that you 


body hereabouts blabbing about her, but 
if she'd got up into the town maybe she’d 
found somebody to look after her and 
take up her case, and then we'd have 


never got her back again. ‘Bhere’s Par- 
son Odell, if she’d gone to him, he’d have 
had to take up her case, and then we'd 
‘a’ had the whole Parker crew down upon 
us from Virginny, like enough.” 

Well,’ said Betty Teach ‘twas no- 
body's fault she got away. To be sure, 
1 did 1 | could to look after her, morn- 
ing and night. I allus went to her door 
early, and I allus kept the doors of the 
house tight locked of a night. I don’t 
know how she contrived to get out, but 
she did get out, and that’s all there be 
about it But now ‘tis over and done, 
and she’s safe back home again and no 
harm done, so what's the use of bluster- 
ing about it for everybody to hear?” 

Mr. Knight came up to Blackbeard and 
plucked him by the sleeve. ‘You forget,” 
he whispered, ‘‘that Hotchkiss is here. 
You don't want everybody to know about 
this business, do you?” 

Zlackbeard shook off his touch. He 
would listen to nothing. ‘‘And as for you, 
Chris Dred,”’ he said, turning to the sick 
Dred 





man, ‘what be ye fit for, anyhow?” 
shrugged his shoulders without replying. 
“What! won't you answer me, then? By 


blood! you shall answer me!” 

‘*Tis no use to answer you,” said Dred, 
“you've got in one of your humors, and 
there's naught that I can say that you'll 
listen to.”’ 

Blackbeard glared balefully at him for 
a while, perhaps not knowing just what 
to sa Then suddenly he turned on his 
heel and flung open the door, and went 


noisily upstairs again. 
“Where are you going, Ned?" his wife 
called after him, but he did not reply. 


“I do believe he’s going up to the young 
lady's room,” said Dred, rising from his 
benct “You'd better go up and stop 
him, mistress, or he'll frighten her to 
death.” 

They listened, and, sure enough. the 
pirate went straight to the girl’s room 
and flung open the door violently. ‘‘You'd 
better go up arter him,” said Dred; 
“he’s in one of his fits, and there’s no 
knowing what he’ll say or do to her.”’ 

“Why,” said Betty Teach, ‘‘to be sure 
I don’t like to cross him now.” 

Dred shrugged his shoulders and sat 
down again. They could hear the loud, 
violent voice of the pirate storming from 
the room above. “‘Ye’d run away, would 
ye? Ye'd run away, would ye? By the 
eternal, I'll cure ye of that, my mistress! 
Ye don't knew me, to try your tricks with 
me. What d’ye suppose I keep ye here 
for—because I love ye? Not I! “Tis for 
what I can make out of ye!’’"—and so on, 


and so on. Betty Teach stood listening 
at the half-open door. ‘‘Well,”” she said 
at last, “I do suppose I'll have to go up 
to him "Tis as you say; he'll frighten 
her to death, the way he’s talking to 


her.” Then again she listened for a mo- 
ment or two, and they could all hear the 
sound of someone crying. “Well, In 
go." she said; and she went, closing the 
door after her. 

“Who is it he’s got up there, anyhow?” 


asked Captain Hotchkiss. He looked 
around at the others, but no one replied 
to hin He was devoured by curiosity. 


He shouldn’t have gone upstairs in 


the humor he’s in,”’ said the secretary. 
H isn’t fit to talk with her now.” 
“But who is it?” said Captain Hotch- 
kiss, again 

“Never you mind that, Captain,’’ said 
Mr. Knight, sharply “"'Tis a matter 


= don't concern you at all, 


and you'd 
ett mind your own affairs.’ 


Betty Teach was talking. and they 
could hes ar the sound of her voice, trying 
t her husband—then the sound of 
Biae! beard's, more violent than ever. 
Th ors were closed, so that it was 
impossible to distinguish what was said. 
Sudder there came a ery—then a fall— 
then silence. ‘By heavens!” said Mr 


Knieht. “he hasn’t done anything to her, 
has he? 


“No,”’ said Dred, “he wouldn't do any- 
thine to her o’ that kind. He wouldn’t 


tou hand to her, if you mean that.” 
The silence continued for a while; then 

the door opened, and Betty Teach’s voice 

called down the stairs: “Jack! Jack! 


Come here a minute!” 
Jack hurried out of the room, and up- 


Stairs. The door of the young lady’s room 
was standing open, and before he entered 
he could see Miss Eleanor Parker lying 
upon the floor and the pirate’s wife bend- 
heed ver her, rubbing and slapping her 
wands 


Blackbeard himself sat upon the 
edre of the 


table, swinging one leg, his 
arms folded, 


glowering down at the un- 


conscious figure. ‘Here, Jack,” said the 
Pirate's wife, looking up, “help me lift 
her to the bed.” 

neg n Jack, who stood looking, aroused 
umself and came into the room. He 
Stooped and slipped his hands and arms 
— the girl’s shoulders. Her head fell 
mp upon his arm as he raised her, and 
Ah. hair flowed over it in a dark, glossy 
Cloud He looked down at the white 


face, the blue veins marking faint lines 











upon her forehead. Then he and the 
woman laid her upon the bed. “Go and 


fetch some -water,” said Betty Teach, 
“and be quick about it.” 
The pail was empty, and Jack ran 


downstairs to fill it. 
ter?’ asked Mr. 
thru the kitchen. 

Nothing,”’ said Jack, 
ed away.” 

When he returned to the room again he 
saw that the pirates’ wife had loosened 
the young lady’s stays, and that she had 
now returned, or was returning, to con- 
sciousness. “Well, then,” Betty Teach 
Was saying, “I do suppose you're satis- 
fied, now that you've nigh frightened 
her to death. Are ye satisfied, now?” 

As Jack set the pail of water upon 
the floor, he saw a shuddering tremor 
shake the half-conscious girl, and then, 
by and by, another. Blackbeard still sat 
upon the edge of the table, swinging one 
leg, his arms folded, and his face lower- 
ing. ‘Well, I'll frighten her worse than 
that,”” he said at last. ‘“T’ll frighten her 
worse than she was ever frightened be- 
fore’ in all of her life if she goes trying 
any of her tricks of running away again!’ 
He stopped, and glared toward the two 
women, Then he ground his white teeth 
together in a sudden spasm of rage. ‘‘T'll 
frighten her so she'll wish she was dead!” 

Whether the girl heard or not, she 
shuddered, as tho at the words. ‘Well, 
you’d better go downstairs now,” said 
Betty Teach. “You've frightened her 
enough for once, and you've said things 
before Jack Hotchkiss that maybe you'll 
be sorry you said, by and by.” 

“T'll-go downstairs,” growled the pi- 
rate, “when it suits me to, and not be- 
fore." He sat for a little while longer, 
as tho to assert himself, and then pres- 
ently got up and slouched out of the 
room, without closing the door behind 
him 

Jack lingered for a while, and at first 
the captain’s wife, busied about her pa- 
tient, did not see him. Presently the 
young lady began to cry weakly, and then 
Betty Teach looked up. “You go down- 


“What's the mat- 
Knight, as he hurried 


“only she’s faint- 


stairs. too,” she said. 
“Can't I do something to help you?” 
said Jack, gulping at the sympathetic 


lump that rose in his throat 

“No, you can’t,”’ she said, sharply, ‘‘ex- 
cept to do as I bid you.” And then Jack 
followed the captain into the kitchen. 

“They do say,” Mr. Knight was say- 
ing, ‘that there was twenty casks of rum 
aboard. Well, if that be true, methinks I 
can help you to rid yourself of some of 
them. at a fair price Hotchkiss, here, 
is on his way to Philadelphia, and will 
take six of them to Mr. West, who'll han- 
dle them as my agent, if you choose to 
have it so. I dare say he'll get the best 
there is out of them for you.” 

“The purchase isn’t condemned yet,” 
said Blackbeard sullenly 


“Oh, well, ‘twill make no difference 
just to take a little rum,” said Mr. 
Knight “T'll make it all right with his 


excellency.” 

Blackbeard sat gloomily without speak- 
ing. ‘“‘Where is the rum?” said Captain 
Hotchkiss. 

“It’s aboard the bark.” said Blackbeard 
shortly. “I've got a keg of it aboard the 
sloop, if you choose to come and sample 
7” His lowering mood still brooded 
heavily upon him, but he arose, took down 
his hat gloomily. and without saying any- 
thing further, stalked out of the house, 
leaving his two visitors to follow him as 
they chose. 

“I've a great mind,” said Jack to him- 
self. “to ask Captain Hotchkiss if he 
won’t take me away to Philadelphia with 
him.”’ 





CHAPTER 33—HOW JACK RE- 
SOLVED. 


Jack, missing a full night of young, 
wholesome sleep, dozed a great deal of 
the afternoon, lying stretched out un- 
comfortably upon a bench in the kitchen. 
Dred and Morton talked intermittently, 
and the occasional growling tenor of their 
voices mingled ever with his half dreams; 
an occasional expression striking out now 
and then from the monotone of words, 
and rousing him to a fleeting conscious- 
ness. Then there would be long pauses 
of silent tobacco smoking, in which he 
would fall to dreaming again. 

Ever since the day before, his bosom 
had been growing more and more full of 
the thought of the young lady. Now his 
thoughts recurred to her again and again 
in his half-waking doz 1¢s. remembering 
always how he had mind her in the 
swamp and how he had covered her cold 
shoulders with his own coat, how he had 
lifted her soft, swooning body from the 
floor, how her black hair fell in a cloud 
over his arm. He seemed to sense again 
the singular fragrance of her presence, 
and at times of his half sleeping he 
would almost feel the touch of her damp 
chin upon his hand as he buttoned the 
coat at her throat. There was a strange, 
keen pleasure in thus dreaming about her, 
and he yielded himself entirely to it. 


Equally present in this half waking 
sleep was the fact of the return of the 
pirates Once he fancied very vividly 


that he was on board of the French bark, 
and that he was trying to escape in her 
with Miss Eleanor Parker, and that the 
forecastle was smeared all over with 
blood. He saw the scene very vividly— 
almost as tho it stood actually before 
his eyes. Two voices were speaking 











They Will Not Curl 


You can put Ruberoid Strip-shingles on the 
roof of your home with the certainty that they 


will not warp or curl. 


In spite of wind and 


weather they will lie close and even year in and 


year out. 


Ruberoid Strip-shingles possess unusual 


strength and _ rigidity. 


Their 


extra thickness 


not only adds to their wearing quality, but also 
increases their value from a decorative stand- 


point. 


The surface coating is crushed slate of a deep, 


rich red, or cool, attractive green. 


Due to the 


design of the shingle these colors may be com- 
bined in varied patterns which are decidedly 
attractive and to which the rough slate surfacing 


lends itself most admirably. 


Ruberoid Strip-shingles are economical to buy 


and lay. 
They are self spacing. 
sary. 


Four shingles are handled at once. 
No chalk lines neces- 
You can lay them yourself. 


Ruberoid Strip-shingles are for sale by building- 


supply and lumber 


country. 


If there is no distributor near 


dealers throughout the 


jou, 


write us for an illustrated descriptive booklet. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 
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It tells how in a few 
weeks you can earn from 
$1.0 to $400a month in the 
Aute and Tractor business, 


I PAY. Want. 


Ry. Fare any point in the 

/ United States to Kansas City. 

4 JOBS OPEN. Sweeney trained 
menin demand, See list of jobs. 


Learn in eight weeks. No 

evious experience necessary. Use tools not books, 

imply send name and address today, a post —- 
will do, for Free book and 27 p' phie rep 

ions of machine shop work, my LL D workdalerer 

est and finest trade school, Let’s Ge--Write Now! 


The OSPRAYMO 

Line of Sprayers 

covers every need—power 

rigs and traction potato 

poten — pumps. eSeems Drvastne, 

odern years’ experience, 

Send today for gatslos to to make | your selection. n. Don't’ 
ress 


buy @ sprayer till 
Field Force Pump Moen D Dest. Fy . N.Y. 
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DR. SNODDY’S 


Worm Capsules 


Guaranteed to kili and remove 
~ Hog Worms, Sure, quick, easy 
»- and cheap method. Govern- 
ment experts say main ingre- 
dient in Dr, Snoddy’s Hog o- 
sules is best by every 
Guaranteed safe and sure. Used 
———_ by largest hog breeders. 
MONEY BACK TRIAL OFFER 
Capsules, Set of Tools, as illus- 75 
trated, and Directions, postpaid 
Extra Capsules—25, $1.50; 100, $4.75; 500, $20.00, 
postpaid. Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
mofhey refunded. Order today. Send Check or 
mailed C.O. D, Agents wanted. 
Dr. D. C. Snoddy Ce., Dept.W , St. Louis, Mo, 


Print Your Own Letterheads 


and Envelopes 


Write to-day for free catalog, that tells you 
hew you can do it, and save money. 


Des Moines Rubber Stamp Works 


206 Sth St., Des Moines, lowa 



























ARRIED man wanted on grain and stock 

farm * year. State wages wanted in first 
letter. No cigarette smokers need apply. H. P. 
WILKINSON, Mitchellville, Iowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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MORE FRUIT IN YOUR WINTER FARE 
MEANS. 2 as 





At no season of the year is fruit so important. 
Winter fare usually means ‘‘heavy’’ fare. 
We are inclined to eat too much meat, too 
many eggs, too much ‘‘mush.’’ Doctors call 
these ‘‘high-protein’’ foods. The body needs 
some protein—but not too much. There’s 
the danger! 

During the winter months especially— 
when more time is spent indoors—these 
heavy foods “‘load up” the body, overwork 
the digestion and lead to many ‘‘winter com- 
plaints.’’ Hence the warning note of doctors 
and domestic scientists: ‘‘More fruit in the 
winter diet!’’ Which means— 

More prunes! For prunes fill the health- 
bill more completely, more economically, 
than any other fruit. Prunes are Nature’s 
body-regulators. They give your system 
something you can get in no other way. The 
oftener you eat them the better your health 
will be! 

Ask for Growers Brand Prunes at the store 
where you do your trading—and write for 
Recipe Folder G. Full of flavor-and-health 
surprises—and it’s free! 


Growers Brand Prunes are prunes grown 
in our own orchards and packed in our 
own packing houses. California Prune and 
Apricot Growers Inc., Packers of Growers 
and Sunsweet Brands. 66 Market Street, 
San Jose, California’ A cooperative 
association of 11,000 growers. 








~~ BRANDS 
CALIFORNIA 


PRUNES 


Don’t forget— National Prune Week Feb. 27th-Mar. 4th 

















Get My Price First 


Do not doa thing about buying 
a Plow or Disc until you have 
received my price, which is low- 
est in America on Plows and 
Discs of guaranteed quality. 
Write Me Today. 
at Monmouth Plow Fac 
The Piow Man 118 So. Main St., Monmouth, 




















somewhere, and then he awoke to hear 
Dred and Morton talking together again. 
That evening after supper he rowed 
Morton up to the town. He himself had 
made many acquaintances at Bath Town 
during the two months or more of his 
life at the pirate’s house. Everybody 
grew to know him very well—his history, 
of his family, of his prospects. They used 
to call him ‘“‘Gentleman Jack’’ and showed 
him a sort of consideration they would 
not have done had he not had such ad- 
vantages of birth and breeding. He used 
often to go up in the skiff of an evening, 
to sit and talk at some gathering place 
of the planters and the town’s people, 
returning perhaps late at night thru the 
hollow solitude of the watery silence. 
This evening he went with Morton from 
place to place, watching him as he drank 
rum, listening to his talk, and sometimes 
joining in what was said. The town, as 
has been said, was full of the news of 
the pirates’ return and of the rich prize 
they had made, and Morton was wel- 
comed everywhere. He was drinking very 


freely, and, as he went from house to 
house, he talked ever more and more 
openly about the circumstances of the 


capture of the prize. It almost seemed to 
Jack as tho he himself had part and par- 
cel in it all by virtue of being a member 
of the pirate’s household. Ordinarily, he 
would have taken great delight in listen- 
ing to what was said and in saying his 
say concerning it, but now a strong de- 
sire for her presence hung continually 
over him, urging him almost uncomfort- 
ably to get back home again. 

So it was that he did not stay very 
long up in the town, but returned before 
the night had altogether fallen, and 
while a pallid light still lingered in the 
western sky, making it faintly luminous. 
As he rowed slowly down the smooth 
stretch of water, solitary and alone, the 
joy of that strange yearning to be near 
her again seemed to fill everything, and, 
as he listened absently to the rhythmic 
chugging jerk of the oars in the row- 
locks, and as he looked out astern at the 
long, trailing, oily wake that the boat 
left behind it along the glassy smooth- 
ness of the water, he thought of her, 
bearing strongly upon the thought, and 
holding it close to him. 

He built up incoherent plans for com- 
forting her, for helping her. He had 
thought a score of times that day about 
the possibility of helping her to escape, 
and now in the dusk and the solitude the 
disjointed thoughts began to assume al- 
most the vividness of reality, and once 
or twice he thrilled with a quick, keen, 
nervous pang as tho he were upon the 
eve of actually fulfilling some such de- 
termination. These vague plans did not 
take any definite shape excepting that he 
said to himself that he might carry her 
back home as she had been brought thith- 
er, and maybe that he might take the big 
yawl boat that the pirates had brought 
back with them in the tow of the sloop, 
and which now again lay drawn up on 
the beach bar near to the landing wharf. 
Beyond this he had not thought of any 
plan for taking her away. but only dwelt 
upon the delight of being with her for 
such a long time and of taking care of 
her 

His mind was full of such thoughts as 
he ran the skiff upon the half.sandy, 
half-muddy strip of beach beside the 
landing wharf, driving the bow of the 
boat far up on the shore with two or 
three quick pulls of the oars, and the de- 
sire for her presence was so strong upon 
him that when he reached the house he 
leaned the oars against the side of the 
wooden wall, and went around to the 
further end of the building, where the 
window of her room opened out to the 
westward. 

Excepting for this window, that side of 
the house was not inhabited, the lower 
windows of the bleak and naked parlor 
being nearly always closed. He had been 
there before, and as he went thither now, 
he remembered, with a kind of sudden 
joy, how he had brought to her one eve- 
ning two or three peaches that he had 
gathered at Trivett’s plantation, and 
how he had thrown them up to her as 
she leaned out of the window to catch 
them, and of how he had lingered a little 
while to talk to her. 

The window of her room was open, but 
there was no light within, and all was 
very silent. After a moment's hesita- 
tion he called softly, in a tone that was 


rather a loud whisper than a_ voice, 
“Young lady! Mistress! Miss Eleanor!” 


and then presently again, ‘Young lady, 
are you there? ‘Tis I, Jack—Jack Bal- 
ister.” He waited, looking up, but still 
there was no reply. By and by he was 
about to go away, but at the moment 
he thought he saw a movement at the 
window. Then her face appeared, shad- 
ow-like, above the ledge. ‘‘Who is it?” 
she whispered. ‘Is that Jack Ballister?’”’ 

“Ter.” gala Jace, “ts Tell me, 
mistress, how do you do by now? Do you 
feel better?” 

“Aye,” she answered. “I’m better now 
than I was. I’ve been ill all afternoon, 
but I'm feeling better now. But why 
did you call me?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Jack. “I've 
been up to the town, and I was thinking 
about you. I’ve been thinking about you 
all day. I felt mightily sorry for you, and 
I was wondering how you did. I’m glad 
you’re better now than you were.” 


She did not speak immediately; then 











I 


she said: “Yes, I'm better now 
I was.” 

There was something in the undertone 
of her voice that seemed to him to be. 
speak that she had been crying, and was 
near crying again. The thought that sh 
had been crying struck him very shai 
He stood silent for a moment or twe« 


than 





then, as tho for confirmation, he ask: 

“What is it, mistress? Has anything— 
have they been troubling you again? Te}] 
me, have you been crying?’ She did not 
reply. “I know something hath hap. 
pened,” he whispered. ‘Tell me what it 


is,"’ and then he knew that she was cry. 
ing now. 

“*Tis not much,” she said after a while 
—during which he stood there not know. 
ing just what to say or do. ‘Tis only 
a little thing. They have taken my 
clothes away from me, and locked the 
door so that I sha’n’t run away again. 
That is all,”” and as she spoke he could 
see, but darkly, the flicker of her hand. 
kerchief as she wiped her eyes. 


“Taken‘your clothes!’’ cried Jack. ‘Who 
has taken your clothes?” 

“Mistress Teach has just been in and 
taken them away. Captain Teach went 
to bed a while ago, and he sent her to 


take them away. There, go away, please: 
you make me cry again, and I am a fool 
to cry so and for such a little thing.” And 
then, breaking down, she burst out, al- 
most passionately, “I don’t know why 
they treat me so!” 


Jack stood silent in the presence of 
her sudden emotion, but still he did not 
know how to go away and leave her. 
“There, there, mistress!” he said, awk- 
wardly; ‘‘don’t you take it so bitterly; it 
will all come right in the end, I know 
that, so don’t cry any more.” Then, 


feeling the barren inconsequence of his 
words, he continued, ““‘Do you know what 
I was thinking as I rowed down from 
the town just now? I was thinking that 
I would try to help you to get away 
from here and back home again, so don't 
ery any more.”’ Then he added, “If you'll 
bid me, I'd take you away tonight—I 
would, and carry you back to Virginia 
again.” 

“No,”’ she said, in a voice stifled with 
the restraint she was putting upon her- 
self. ‘‘’Tis no use to try to escape. I 
tried, and I couldn’t get away. I know 
I'll never be able to get away from here, 
I feel that I never shall.’”’ Then she sud- 
denly gave way, and her crying became 


so vehement that Jack began to be afraid 

that someone would hear it. ‘‘Hush!" he 

whispered sibilantly, ‘“‘they’ll hear you.” 
“I can’t help it,” she gasped. “Go 


away, please.” 

At that moment someone opened the 
door at the further end of the house, and 
a light shone out from the kitchen. Jack 
instantly slipped away into the darkness 
around the corner of the building He 


waited for a time, but no one came. Af- 
ter a while he peeped around the further 
corner, but whoever it was that had 
opened the door had gone back into the 
house. Then he went around and into 
the kitchen without trying again to speak 


to the young lady; but his heart was full 
of and heavy with pity for her. 

Betty Teach and Dred were both in 
the kitchen when Jack came in--Dred 
smoking his pipe, the pirate’s wife busied 
about her work. There was a bundle of 
clothes lying upon the table, and Jack, 
as he stood with his back to the fires 
place, knew that it belonged to the young 


Morton come back with you?" 
asked Dred. 

“No,” said Jack, shortly; and then he 
added, ‘‘He said he'd stay up there all 
night tonight and be back tomorrow.” 

Betty Teach picked up the bundle of 
clothes, and, lifting the lid of the hutch, 
flung it in, banged down the lid and 
turned the key, all in the same moment. 
‘I'm going to bed,” she said. ‘I've been 
up and on my feet ever since midnight, 
and I’m tired to the marrow.” 

A sudden anger flamed up within Jack. 
“'Tis a bleeding shame,” he cried out, 
“for you to treat the young lady so and 
take her clothes from her that way, and 
to lock her in her room besides.” 

Betty Teach turned quickly on him. 
“Who told you I'd took her clothes away 
from her and locked her in her room?” 
she asked, sharply. 


Jack hesitated for a moment. ‘Can't I 
see for myself?” he said. ‘Ain't those 
her clothes you've locked up in the 
chest?” 

“But who told you I'd locked her in her 
room?" Betty Teach insisted. “Come, 


tell me, who told you?" 

Then Jack answered, 
“Well, if you must know, I stopped on 
my way up from the boat to ask the 
young lady how she did, and she teld me 


almost sullenly, 


you'd locked her up and taken her 
clothes away from her.” : 
“And so you've been around back of 


the house speaking to her, have you? 
thought I heard someone talking outside. 
And so ‘twas you, was it?” ; 

“Well.” said Jack, “and what if it 
was? What harm was there in my talk- 
ing to her?” 

“Harm!” said Betty Teach. ‘You'll see 
what harm there’s in it if Ned catches 
you at it, after what happened yesterday. 
He'll harm you, I promise you that. ‘Tis 
good for you he’s so dead asleep 2s not 
to hear you. He’d harm you with a bul- 
let in your head if he caught you oF 
anybody else hanging around her window 
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out there at night after her trying to run 
away.” 

No, he wouldn't, neither.”’ said Jack, 
stoutly. 

Wouldn't he?” said Betty. ‘‘Well, you 
just try it again some fine day when he’s 
about, and you'll see quicker than you 
like,’ and then she went out of the room 
and upstairs to bed. 

Jack still stood, and Dred still smoked 
his pipe in silence for a long while after 
the pirate’s wife had gone. At last Dred 


spok« “It be true enough what she 
gaid. lad,” he said. “If you go meddling 
in this matter you'll be getting yourself 
jnto sore trouble, as sure as you're born. 


"Tis none of your business to be meddling 
in it.” 

Who said I was meddling?” said Jack. 
“what have I been doing to meddle?’ 
Dred shrugged his shoulders and then 
smoked on for a long time im silence, 
during which Jack still stood sullenty in 
front of the fireplace. ‘‘Not that I blame 
you,” Dred suddenly said, as tho follow- 
ing out some train of his own thoughts. 
tf | was a young lad like you be, I 
wouldn't sit still to see a pretty young 
treature like this here young lady put 
upon as she’s put upon, neither. It ben't 
my business no more than it’s yours— 
except I went up to Marlborough to help 
fetch her away. But sometimes [I can't 
abide it to see her sit there moping for 
day after day, getting sieker and sicker 
all the while, until some fine day she'll 


just fall away and die under our very 
noses.” 

‘Die!’ eried ont Jaek with a start, 
and then, after a moment’s pause, ‘““What 
do you mean by that, Dred?” 

“You'd better not talk so loud,’’ said 
Dred. “‘unles you want ’em to hear you 
upstairs.” 


“But what did you mean by saying she 
was going to die?” said Jack, in a low- 
ered voice. 

“] didn’t say she was going to die, 
said Dred. “Tt said she was getting sicker 
ali the time, and anybody as is that way 
stands a chance to die unless they gets 
better. And how’s she to get any better 
if she’s kept penned up here, moping for 
her own home? That’s what I meant 
when I said I didn’t blame you for mak- 
ing it your business.’’ Then, after a long 
while of silence, in which he puffed at 
his pipe, he continued, abruptly, ‘Aye, 
she's growin’ more and more peaked all 
the time She lies abed half the day, 
nowadays, and afore long, ’tis my belief, 
she'll lie in bed all the time and never 
get up out of it again.” 

Jack stood perfectly still, his hands 
thrust deep into his breeches poekets. He 
could not trust himself to speak. He did 
not know how long he stood there, but it 
must have been for a great while. Then 
Dred began again: ‘‘To my mind, ‘twas 
an ill day when the captain undertook 
this business of kidnapping. Here he is 
now, with this young gell on his hands. 
He's afraid to let her go, and if he keeps 
her cooped up, she’s Hike as not to die 
om his hands. He don’t know how to 
treat her. and he can’t contain hisself 
when she crosses him. Look at the way 
he talked to her today. A few more talks 
® that kind, and he’ll kill her for sartin. 
By blood! I wish I was well out of it all 
—I do If she dies on our hands down 
here, ‘twill be the worst day’s happening 
that ever fell on Bath Town. I've been 
thinking a deal about it lately, and some 
times ‘tweuldn't take much to make me 
cut it all and get away from here.”” And 
then presently he added, ‘‘I don’t see as 
there's over much profit im staying, as 
"tis.”” Again he smoked away at his 
pipe, puffing quickly to get it alight once 
more Then by and by he began once 
mors “"Tis my belief the captain feels 
he’s being trieked by Mr. Parker, and 
that for some reason or other our gentle- 
man hath no notion of ever having her 
fetched back again. Well, if he thinks 
that, ‘tis my belief, too. Hotehkiss was 
Saying this merning that there be news 
about that Colonel Parker's fallen sick. 
and’ll maybe die. And if he dies, and 
this young lady dies, your Mr. Parker'll 

a mightily rich man. Now you put 
two and twe together and how many 
does it make? If she dies, and her father 
dies, Mr. Parker’ll deny all blame in this 


Matter, and more'n likely he’H come 
down and reast out the whole lot on us, 
just to show that he had naught to do 
in the business. Weil, well, ‘tis none of 
my business, but I only hope and pray 
that we sha'n’t all hang for doing what'll 


Profit him everything and won't profit 
u8 anything. The captain might ha’ 
knowed he'd get naaght out o’ this busi- 
a tn play _ag’in such a sharp blade as 
Mr rke 

All thie ‘time Jack had been standing 
Cumbly, with his hands thrust deep into 
ls pockets Every word that Dred said 


impelled him more and more strongly to 
“iy what was in his mind, and every 
nt he was resolving more and more 


hearly 


to a culmination to say his say 
and to take Dred into his confidence. At 
a he did speak—it seemed to him al- 
N0Sst before he had finally decided to do 
Dred,” he said, and then, begin- 


80 


hing gain. “Dred. you told me a while 
ie that you didn’t blame me for making 
"S my business. Wel, I'm gotng to tell 


that something, Dred. I’ve been thinking 
‘at_ maybe I'd undertake to help the 
Vira oe te get away home again to 
th ginia He waited an instant, and 
ten added, “When I spoke with her just 
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For Every Purpose and Price 


It pays to replace worn and leaky piston rings 
with McQuay-Norris Piston Rings. 
imcrease power, save gas and oil, and 
oil and carbon troubles in 
any make or model of passenger car, 
tractor or stationary engine. 
The McQuay-Norris line is complete 
for every need. Through the addition 
of McQuay- Norris WAINWRIGHT 
Pistons and Piston Pins to the Mc- 


Quay-Norris Piston Ring line, you can now 
They will secure for your gas 
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Norris-made 

Piston Ring equipmert. 

Send for Free Booklet —a valuable ex- 

planation of the relationship of piston 

—— to gas engine operation. Address 
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of “bulk” rings by the 
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manufacturing meth- 
ods. Packed twelve rings 
to the carton—and rolled 
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Dealers — Write 
that makes you money and friends, 


Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co, 


Manufacturers 


215 East Third St., 


Heavier 


Sidewalls 
Breaker Strip 
Tread 


HIS oversize Santa Fe is our greatest 
triumph in five years of tire building— 
new construction throughout—more air 
space and heavier cushion absorb the 
shocks—-heavier sidewalis insure long life on 
rutty roads—heavier tread means safety on 
wet pavements, better traction in mud, more 
Let your dealer show you Santa Fe 
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SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


Money beck ff Bonnett’s “Big B” Hog 
Worm Capsules fal! to get the worms. Origt- 
nal J. L. Bonnett formula of 


Genuine S-A-N-T-O-N-L-N 


and other pure drugs. Nesubstitutes. Pure 
Sentonin capsules cannot be sold for leas 
than our price; subsativutes are worthiess a¢ 
any price. Pt a breeders. agricultural 
farm advisers, veterinarians use 
“Big B's”. L. M. Nagi, Carroll, 
Iowa, says: “Used with exeellent results 
after other makes bad fatled. 
ORDER DIRECT 








Perfect hearing is now being 
restored in every condition 
of deafness or defective hear 
ing from causes such as Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
Sunken Drums, Thickened 
Drums, Roaring and HAtesing 
Sounds, Perforated, Wholly or 
Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc, 


Wilson Crmmpen Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears”’ require neo 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective fn the natural ear drums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 


where they are fnvisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
for our 168 page FREE book on DEAFNESS, 
par ” 


WILSON KAK DRUM Co... Inco 
609 Inter Southern Bidg LOUISVILLE ae ‘Yr 








BALM & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 


7e@l Crocker Bidg.. Des Moines, lowa 
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A Mow Money Gest 


This new annual sweet clover is coming to the front 
so fast as 2 money maker that we have bought every 
bushel of seed we could gather. It is a wonder crop. 
The foliage is so heavy you'll be amazed. The stock 
fatten on it. Itmakes ideal hay. Grows even on 
poor sandy or alkali soil. Its fleshy roots go deep into 
the yond, carrying nitrogen to the tips. After 
seeding, the fat roots decay, fertilizing again. Our 
enormous purchases enabie us to offer Hubam Sweet 
Clover at a very low price. Much less than elsewhere. 
lib. 5 ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibe. 
Hubam Certified $1.40 $7.00 $13.75 $33.00 
Hubam Radium 1.20 6.90 11.25 27.00 
Sample of Hubam Sweet ( lover for 10 cents. 
age weighed in 
Send for Big Catalog 
This wonderful new sweet clover is og! described 
in our big catalog, together with all field and garden 
seeds you need. Note and compare our prices. We 
have been field seed head- 
quarters for 54 years. All 
our seeds are tested at 
our Cliffwood Farms. 
Send for our $1 Vegetable 
Collection, the biggest 
seed bargain ever heard 
of. Sufficient to keep 
you in fresh vegetables 
allsummer. Write for 
catalog. 
JOHN A. SALZER } 
SEED COMPANY } 


Dept. 220 LaCrosse, Wis — 


SOW: SALZERS SEEDS 
FREE “MELTING 


SUGAR” 
MUSK MELONS 


You never tasted melons of such 
delicious flavor and sweetness— 
therefore we want you to grow 
them yourself 

We will send a large sample packet 
free, also our New Seed Annual, describ- 
ing our northern grown farm and garden 
seeds, as well as nursery stock, all sold 
at rock bottom prices. 

All we ask is that you send 3cents in 
stamps to cover postage. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
120 FIRST AVE., FARIBAULT, MINN. 


00D SEEDS 


Grown From Select Stock 
ie" —None Better—52 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I fill. 
logue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your and neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, i. 


Free for Testing 
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Hill's Hardy Tested Sorts 
Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect buildings,crops,stock, 
— and orchards. Hill's Evergreens 

wn and hardy every- 

where. » Hill's Evergreen book sent free. 
Write today. Beautiful Evergreen Trees at mod- 
erate prices. orld’s largest growers. Est. 1855. 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., INC., DUNDEE, ILL. 
Box 214 Evergreen Specialists 


SOYLAND SEEDS 


Boy beans aplenty—choice—farmers’ price. 
Barley, Seed Corn. Get our circular. 
FOUTS BROS... CAMDEN, IND. 
ALFALF seed, Write for samples & prices. 

J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 


agg A po fey Med. Red, Mam 
- moth and Alsike, clean noxious weeds 
Samples free. D. J. DRENNEMAN, Wellman, Iowa. 


EGISTERED Seuth Dakota Alfalfa 
Write for samples. BROOKSIDE 
FARM, Buffalo Gap, South Dakota. 
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now, outside yonder, I told her that if 
she called on me to do it, I'd help her to 
go away, even if it was this very night.” 

Dred sat for a while in perfectly dead 
silence, looking at Jack thru his half- 
shut eyes, and Jack, his heart beating 
quickly at having spoken, wondered what 
he would say. “Well,” he said at last, 
“you be a mighty bold fool, to be sure, 
to talk that way to me. You've got a 
great heart in you, for sartin. 3ut now 
you tell me; how would you set about to 
do such a thing as that? You don't know 
what you talk about doing. How d’ye 
suppose a boy like you could get her 
away from such a man as the captain, 
and safe up to Virginny? A man like me 
might maybe do such a thing as that, 
but how would you set about it?” 

‘IT hadn’t any real plan,” Jack ac- 
knowledged, ‘“‘but I thought I might may- 
be get her away in the yawl—some time, 


perhaps, when the captain was away 
from home. Why not?” 

Dred shook his head. “No, no, my 
hearty,” he said, ‘you'd never be able 
to do it. You'd be overhauled afore you 
got half way to Ocracock—and what d’ye 
suppose would happen then?’ 

“I suppose I'd be fetched back again,” 
said Jack 

‘Do you?” said Dred, grimly. “Well, 
then, I don’t suppose you'd be fetched 
back again, unless you was fetched back 
feet foremost.” 

‘Do you mean they'd harm me?” said 
Jack. 

“That's just what I do mean,” said 
Dred. “If the captain caught you trying 
to get this young lady away, he'd put a 


bullet into your head as quick as a wink, 
and as sure as you're a born Christian. 
You don’t know the captain like I do.” 











Jack stood thinking, and Dred sat still, 
watching him keenly. Presently he 
heaved a profound breath that was al- 
most more than a sigh. ‘“‘Well, Dred,"’ he 
said, ‘if she wanted me to do it, I be- 
lieve I would do it.” 

Dred continued to regard him 
while, then his thin lips widened into a 
grin “You've got a big heart in you, 
Jack Ballister,”’ he said, ‘‘and there’s no 
doubt about that.” Then suddenly he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe and 
arose from where he sat He came up 
to Jack and thrust his face close into 
Jack’s face. “Well, my lad,”’ he said, 
“you've had your say to me, and now 
I'm a-goin’ to have my say to you.” Jack 


for a 


drew back involuntarily, wondering with 
some apprehension what was coming 
next. ‘“‘Well, then, this is my say: How’d 


you like me to go along with you?” 

For the moment Jack did not under- 
stand. ‘“‘What dd you say?” he said. 

“I said, how would you like me to go 
along with you, that’s what I said—to go 
along and help take the young lady back 
to Virginny again?” Then Dred reached 
out suddenly and caught Jack by the 
collar, giving him a shake. “Why, ye 
young fool,” he said, “‘d'ye think I'd let 
ye go on such a venture as that all alone, 
and have the head blowed off of ye for 
your pains? Not I! I knowed what ye 
was at, the very first word ye said, and 
if I'd chose to do so I'd ‘a’ stopped your 
talk quick enough.” 

Even yet Jack did not know whether 
he really understood aright. ‘Dred,"’ he 
said, whispering intensely, ‘‘what do you 
mean? Do you mean that you're willing 
to help the young lady get away?” Then, 
as it came upon him to know that that 
was what Dred did mean and that he was 
earnest in meaning it, he reached out, 
hardly knowing what he did, and caught 
at the other as tho to hug him. “oO 
Dred!" he cried. 

Jet away!” whispered Dred, pushing 
him off with his elbow. “What d'ye 
mean, ye young fool—hugging at me 
that way?” Then he began laughing. 
“D'ye think I'm your sweetheart to try 
to hug me like that? ’Tis my belief the 
young lady upstairs is your sweetheart, 
else you wouldn't be so anxious to have 
your head blowed off for her sake.” 

Jack knew that he was blushing fiery 
red. He struck at Dred, and burst out 
laughing. ‘You're a fool, Chris Dred, to 
talk that way. Why, I haven't spoken 
fifty words to her this week.”’ 

Dred struck back at Jack and laughed. 
“All the same, ‘tis my belief she’s your 
sweetheart,” he said. ‘‘Well, let’s go and 
have a look at the yawl, and then we'll 
ax her if she’s willing to trust us to help 
her away from here.” 

“What!” cried Jack 
to go tonight, do you?” 

“Why not?” said Dred. “If we makes 
up our mind to go at all, ‘tis no use to 
put it off. “Tonight's as good a night 
as we're like to have, and the longer we 
leave it to think about, the harder ‘twill 
be to do. 

(Continued next week) 


“you don’t mean 





WINTER FEEDING OF BEES 


Bees which need to be fed during the 
winter should be given soft candy or fon- 
dant rather than syrup, say the bee men 
at the Oregon Agricultural College. Bee 
fondant is easier to feed, is more econom- 
ical and keeps down moisture in the hive. 
It is prepared by slowly dissolving twelve 
pounds of granulated sugar in one and 
one-fourth quarts of hot water and then 
adding one and one-half pounds of liquid 
glucose. Boil the mixture and_add one- 
fourth teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Re- 
move the mixture and stir until thick 
enough to pour into molds. 
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My, Sow More Of It This Year 


OOD farm management 
calls for restoring fertili- 
y during periods of low 


prices, putting the soil into 


ondition to produce maxi- 


mum crops when prices are 
better. 
ognized as the most econom- 
ical fertilizer whether cut 


Red clover is rec- 


forhay or ploweddown. 
At a small cost clover 
can be sown with all 
small grain this year 
and prepare the land 
for larger crops in fu- 
ture years when pro- 
duction may be more 
profitable. 


For 37 years farmers 
have found Northrup, 
King & Co.’s clover 
seed dependable, har- 
dy and free from un- 
desirable weeds. This 
season we have an ex- 
ceptionally fine stock. 


P, 


KinG&Cos 


joes > ES ECD sisson 








Half the Farmers Reported 
2 = Buy My Seed 
— Of Henry Field” 


WHY? = 


the mee 
recently sent a —- blank to cvera 
sand agg B raga | where ry & buy seed 
and “7-5 f reported th apne 
said, “I Buy My Seed of 
enry Fics. # T,. gave as their reason: 


GOOD SEED AT FAIR PRICES 


Seems they get fresher and better seed of me 
—seeds that grow and _ big . , 


main thing—that and reasona 


HY DON’T YOU 
There’s 600,000 Try Field? 


folks trade with 
me every year. You Lhe to feel safe in try- 
ing me once. Send me your name and Iet me 
send you the big new copies of my 

g and Seed Sense Free. 
I'm ome you'll find your 








aoe from the farmer 
Buy Your Hubam Clover @irect trom the farmer 


anteed Hubam Clever and my + been scarified. 
Price per Ib. €1.50; 10 Ibs. $1.35 per Ib. ; 50 Ibs. or more 
$1.25 per lb. Will furnish directions with each order 
on how I grew my successful crop. Raised 4000 Ibs. 
from 10 Ibs. of seed planted. Clifford Peacock, 


Morris, Ellinois. 

of mixed annual and bi-an- 
100 Bushels nual white sweet clover seed for 
sale at 6.00 per busbel. This seed was grown on 
farms adjoining that on which Hubam Clover origin- 
ated and are guaranteed to contain not less than 5% 
Hubam or annual sweet clover. Address 8. T. 
Whitfield, Uniontown, Alabama. 


Tested Seed Corn For Sale 


Send for 16 page Corn Book, it’s free. I. Z. 
©’Hair, Bushton, Coles Co., Illinois. 


| SEEDS—Oats: Certified lowar, lowa 
108, lowa 105. Clovers: Medium, Mammoth, Al- 
sike, Alfalfa, Sweet; Timothy, Timothy and Alsike, 
oe Mixture, samt Grass, Rape, Silver Eing 
orn, eans. _ free. STR 

FARM, --¥ wes 


OME GROWN ae OR 
H Sweet Clover Seed for Scari ood 
cleaned, ¢5.00 per/bushel. .. a HAMILTON. F.D. 
No. 1, Oto, Iowa. 























Please mention thie paper when writing. 








Soy Beans, Grasses, Etc. 


We are headquarters for the 
best of everything in farm seeds. 

You profit by our long experience when 
faveriner us with r trade. Quality 
ecnsidered, prices challenge gomoers son. 
Catalog, prices eampiee fre 











corRN 
Grown from Seed 
Tested ter Vigor and 
Freedem trom 
Disease 


FUNK BROS. SEED Company 
Eugene D. a 
Se catnaten, uh, 
ee 
CLOVER TuaT 


Cover 
pers MOT WINTER KILL. 


Now Is the Time $s Bre 


will cause price advance: ler now 

money. Our Red Alsike Samenoth is lowa grown 

and will not winter kill. ® tes s 

—sample tree A complete line of field seeds 

Send us a postal with your wants and get pri 
Rock bottom prices. Sacks free. 


MARSHALL SEED CO., Marshalitown, lows 


i U B AM WONDERFUL NEW 


GLOVER 


Everybody is talking about it. Price $2.00 per |b. 
3 pounds, will sow one acre, for $5.00 post pale 








your Clover Seed 
sroene thie year 

















Small sample and description free, also a ~ 
catalogue of all the best farm and garden see 
IOWA SEED COMPANY, DES MO. S,IOWA 





ASK FOR FREE BOOK “Hubam 
Clover, What, Where, Why?” Get 
the fall truth. 

Grown where it originated under supervision H.D 
Hughes, original discoverer and distributor. We are 
determined to give you the best seed available, un- 
questionably genuine, at prices you can pay. You 
eirieiees — tat get ee ay and our apote 

rans portation prepa AM 
HUBAM CLOVER A ‘N. Ts —_- 
Box 619, Newbern, Ais. 





“There's a Reason.” 
Famous new Sweet Clover. 
Raised 1921 crop from Henry 
Field's seed. Worth $2.00 per Ib., I 
sell it at bait wat Drice, or $1.00 per Ib. Guaranteed 
genuine. Wri 


Charlies Weede, Sterling, Kansas 
Raised and harvested by hand, cer- 


HUBAM tifled, and testing very high for 
rmination and purity. Write f AMES 
FORRIDGE, Mystic, lewa. Siyebenoplmie 








= ed Prins yy Ee ag oF ett 
a ce per Ib. plus Ziliets 
Reach, Strasburg, Colo, " 
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[oF General Interest 


MISSOURI HONEY CROP 
Missouri bees in 1920. produced 6,327,000 
pounds of honey, averaging 37 pounds per 
colony. according to the Missouri Codpera- 
tive Crop Reporting Service. 




















URGE CORN DISEASE ERADICATION 
Resolutions recommending that every 
possible step be taken to control corn dis- 
and recommending a tariff of at 


eases 1 
jeast 3 cents a pound on all alfalfa and 
dover seed imported into the United 


States, were passed at the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Corn Growers’ Associa- 
tion at Urbana, January 23. Waiter Rowe, 
of Decatur, was re-elected president of the 
association. W. E. Holben, of Edinburgh, 
was made secretary, and A. J. Winter, of 
Wenona, was elected treasurer. 


UTILITY CORN YIELDS HIGHEST 
The utility type of seed corn outyielded 
the average seed corn by 35.8 to 79.4 per 
cent on marketable corn and 10.5 to 17.2 
per cent on total yield in tests conducted 
in experimental plots at Bloomington, IIL, 
under government supervision. The util- 
ity type of corn is that which has been 
especially selected in the field and on the 
germinator with reference to freedom 
from disease. 








ORGANIZING FARMS EFFECTIVELY 


An analysis of 106 farms, comprising 
91,561 acres, in Menard county, I[llinois, 
by County Agent C. A. Hughes and the 
Farm Bureau, showed that about half of 
the farms could be classed as well organ- 
ized and about half as poorly organized. 
Significant in the comparison between the 
two clesses of farms was the fact that the 
well-organized farms had over three 
times as much clover and almost twice as 
much pasture as the inefficiently man- 
aged farms. The farms were classified as 
to their rotations, field planning and oth- 
er details of management. The efficient 
farms averaged 62.4 acres of corn, 30 acres 


of oats, 56.5 acers of wheat, 18 acres of 
dover, 53.5 acres of pasture and 6.2 acres 
of soy beans in corn. The poorly-organ- 
fred farms averaged 64.2 acres of corn, 


4.4 acres of oats, 47.2 acres of wheat, 5.2 


acres of clover and 28 acres of pasture. 





JANUARY FEEDER SHIPMENTS 

Shipments of feeder cattle from Omaha 
to the country were over a third larger 
for January, 1922, than for the same month 
in 1921. A total of 1,083 cars, comprising 
33,789 head, left the Nebraska market dur- 
ing the month, compared with 840 cars 
and 24.803 head a year ago. Of the 1922 
shipments, Nebraska took 16,675 head and 
lowa 15,525. While above the 1921 ship- 
ments, the total for the month was still 
5,000 below January, 1920, and 8,000 less 
than January, 1919. The cattle averaged 
il head to the car, indicating a light av- 
erage weight. 

Feeder sheep shipments from Omaha 
were considerably less than in December, 
but were higher than for the same month 
in 1921. The total number sent out in 
January, 1922, was 14,475, of which 9,500 
went to Nebraska and 3,950 to lowa. The 
shipments during January, 1921, aggre- 
gated 8,377. 


ADVANTAGES OF FARM ACCOUNTS 
Six reasons why farmers should keep 
strict and accurate records of their busi- 


hess are given by Director R. K. Bliss, 
of the lowa State College extension ger- 
vice. These reasons are as follows: 


l. Records aid the individual farmer 
in making his farm more efficient and 
profitable. 

2. Records provide the best means 
whereby a fair, taxable valuation of farm 
lands can be determined. 

3% Reeords establish the facts’ which 
will guide the Farm Bureaus in planning 
their production programs along lines that 
will do most to increase farm profits. 

Phe Records furnish information on 
farming which the American Farm Bu- 
rau Federation and the Iowa Federation 
heed in making accurate representations 
48 to the farmers’ economic position. 

Records point the way to equitable 
leases, 

6. Records show the amount of bank 
credit to which one is entitled. 





SOY BEANS INCREASE IN MISSOURI 
The planting of soy beans in corn and 
increasing in Missouri, ac- 
to information collected by E. A. 
ind Jewell Mayes, of the Missouri 
tive Crop Reporting Service, which 
shows that 21,100 acres, or 55 per cent, of 
the soy beans grown in the state last year 


for seed is 
cording 
Logan 
Codper 


grown with corn. Forty-five per 
‘ent of the soy beans of the state, or 
a ‘) acres, were grown alone. The total 
rea of 


soy beans was 13 per cent more 
1920. 

Of cowpeas, 62 per cent, or 118,400 acres, 
Were grown with corn, and 35 per cent, or 


° ¢ 
16,500 


than 
Wan 


.) acres, were grown as a separate 
~». Cowpeas are grown principally in 
- Southern part of the state, while soy 
eans popular in the northern and 
ntral s ctions. 
7. utilizing the 1921‘crop of soy beans, 
ber cent was cut for hay, 20 per cent 
threshed for seed, 38 per cent hogged off 








and 6 per cent turned under for fertilizer. 
Fifty-three per cent of the cowpea crop 
was cut for hay, 19 per cent was raised 
for seed, 21 per cent was hogged off and 
7 per cent was plowed under. 

The average yields of hay per acre were 
1.25 tons for soy beans and 1.5 tons for 
cowpeas. When grown alone, the seed 
yields were 14 bushels for soy beans and 
10 bushels for cowpeas. When grown with 
other crops, soy beans yielded 8 bushels 
and cowpeas yielded 6 bushels per acre. 





SUDAN GRASS GROWS IN 
IMPORTANCE 

From an eight-ounce package of seed, 
introduced from Africa in 1909, thru the 
efforts of C. V. Piper, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the growing 
of Sudan grass has rapidly increased un- 
til in 1918 the value or the crop in the 
United States was estimated to be $10,- 
000,000, and its popularity is said to be 
greater here than in its native country. It 
is particularly well adapted to semi-trop- 
ical regions and the warmer parts of the 
temperate zone, but it has been grown 
with some success as far north as south- 
ern Alberta. 

In Bulletin 981, “Sudan Grass and Re- 
lated Plants,’’ published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, H. N. Vinall and R. 
E. Getty have given extensive information 
regarding the history, adaptation, grow- 
ing and utilization of this plant. This 
new grass has proved best adapted to the 
Great Plains region in the states of Texas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas. It does not suc- 
ceed well at high altitudes nor within 200 
miles of the northern boundary of the 
United States. It has a high water re- 
quirement, but it withstands drouth well 
and recovers quickly when rain comes. 

Sudan grass is admirably adapted for 
use as an emergency hay crop, and is rap- 
idly supplanting millet in many states. It 
is being used successfully by thousands of 
farmers as a summer pasture. For this 
purpose there are few crops that give bet- 
ter returns and serve so well to supple- 
ment the permanent pastures and the 
feed lot. 





PORK PRODUCTION AND CONSUMP. 
TION 


























Fifty per cent of the hogs in the United 
States are raised west of the Mississippi, 
while about 68 per cent of the pork is con- 
sumed east of the Mississippi. The maps 
show the chief producing and consuming 
areas. 

Bighty per cent of the beef is produced 
in the west and 70 per cent consumed in 
the east. Seventy-five per cent of the 
sheep are raised in the west and 68 per 
cent consumed in the east, 


LEAF-HOPPER PRODUCES TIP-BURN 


That the potato leaf-hopper produces 
tip-burn, a destructive potato infection, 
is indicated by experiments conducted at 
the Iowa experiment station by F. A. 
Fenton and I. L. Ressler. These tests 
have shown that tip-burn can be pro- 
duced on potato leaves by applying to 
them an extract of crushed leaf-hoppers. 
The tip-burn was produced by injecting 
extracts from both young and adult leaf- 
hoppers. However, no tip-burn resulted 
when a solution was made from leaves 
affected with tip-burn and injected into 
healthy leaves. In view of the results of 
these tests, the Iowa entomologists be- 
lieve that tip-burn is caused by a toxin 
in the bodies of the leaf-hoppers and not 
by the sun's rays or by fungous growths, 
as many persons claim, When infested 
potatoes were sprayed for the leaf-hopper 
the disease declined, 





ILLINOIS CORN SHOW 

The grand champion ten ears of corn 
shown at the annual show of the Illinois 
Corn Growers’ Association was exhibited 
by Sommer Bros., of Tazewell county, 
who won the class for ten ears of yellow 
eorn in central Illinofs. Sweepstakes in 
northern Illinois went to the entry of yel- 
low corn shown by C. J. Golden & Son, 
of Rock Island county. An entry of white 
corn shown by R. V. Wilson, of Effingham 
county, was sweepstakes in the ten-ear 
division in southern Illinois The grand 








Black’s Yellow Pent Corn 














Henry A. Wallace Says: 


WINS FIRST — 
In the State Corn Yield Contest 


“This double winning of Black’s Yellow Dent 
Corn is not an accident for, according to the 
laws of chance, this corn would have had only 
one chance in two thousand to have stood first 


in two years.” 


No, it is not an accident, but the showing of my corn in the State 
Corn Yield Contest, both in 1920 and 1921, is due to my germin- 
ation tests and my careful selection from year to year for a period 
of over ten years. I have always wanted to grow the highest 
yielding corn, and my efforts are now being rewarded. 


Get More Money From Every Acre 
You cannot afford to keep on growing just the ordinary strain of 
corn, because | am going to let you have some of my seed ata 
greatly reduced price. Growing Black's Y ellow Dent Corn means 
bigger returns for you from every acre, and still no more work. 
It also means that you grow a corn that matures about 8 days ° 
earlier than Reid's Yellow Dent, is of greater vitality, and more 
disease resisting. Write me today for full information and prices 
and let me help you get more out of your corn acres in 1922. 
I Also Have Hubam Clover Seed for Sale 


CLYDE BLACK, 





Dallas Center, lowa 





champion single ear was exhibited by M. 
Lasson, of Bureau county. The corn was 
judged by the new utility score card, that 
emphasizes freedom from disease and ma- 
turity rather than the points of appear- 
ance emphasized by the commonly used 
show type score card. 


WARN AGAINST IMPORTED CLOVER 
SEED 


Experts at the New York experiment 
station have issued a warning against the 
use in New York state of clover seed from 
Italy and southern Europe, as this seed 
has been found to lack in hardiness com- 
pared with seed of American origin. En- 
tire plantings have killed out where Ital- 
ian seed has been used, even tho the clo- 
ver went into the winter in good condi- 
tion. The warning applies to clover grow- 
ers in western states as well as New 
York. 











WHITE SWEET 


Clover Seed 


Grown on our own farms in North Dakota. 
1921 crop, re-cleaned and scartified; $8.00 per 
huadred F. 0. B. Stirum; sacks_included free. 


Write to-day for sample. 
W. S. & E. E. Handley, Stirum, North Dakota 














BLACK EYE BROW SOY BEANS 


$5.00 per bushel. Manchu Soy Beans, $5.00 per bushel. 
Pure varieties grown and handled for seed purposes. 
The best varieties for Northern lowa. 
Kowar Oats. Pure strain from Ames seed, 50 cents 
per bushel. 
Hubam Sweet Clover. Genuine Hughes strain, 
hulled and scarified. $1.25 per pound. 

New sacks, 35 cents each, 


J. P. HANSEN, OTRANTO, Mitchell County, IOWA 





HIGH YIELDING 


LEAMING SEED CORN 


FOR SALE 
First prize north central Iowa 1920 contest, and not 
entered in 1921 contest. Price $3.00 per bu., sacks 40c. 
Also high yielding Reid’s Yellow Dent seed. 


J. DON McCORKINDALE, ODEBOLT, IOWA 


Guaranteed Home Grown 





Hulled Northern Grown 
Scarified H U BA lowa Strain 
Purity 98.8%; no noxious weeds (Illinois state 


Seed Inspector analysis). Trueness to name, 98% or 
better and of the highest germination. Reference, 
State Bank and Adams Co. Farm Bureau, Quincy, 
Ill. $1.50 per Ib., prepaid; 30 lbs. or more, $1.25 per 
ib. Send me your order today. 

ROY A. MORTON, GOLDEN, ILL. 


SOYLAND SEEDS 


Sey beans aplenty—choice—farmers’ price 
Barley, Seed Corn. Get our circular. 
FOUTS EBROS., CAMDEN, IND. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








MY FARM SEEDS FOR SALE 


AT REDUCED PRICES 

Look over my list of first class farm seeds and 
fill your wants at my greatly reduced prices. I 
am offering for sale tested, select seed of my 
Reld’s Yellow Dent Seed corn, which has the 
longest record of bigh yield of any man’s in the 
corn belt. Price: 5 bu. $4.00 per bu.; over 5 bu., 
$3.00 per bu.; extra select, ¢7.00 per bu. A 
lowar oats at 50c per bu.; Dau beney oats, S0e per 
bu.; No. 21 Barley, 75c per bu.; Hubam clover, 
$1.% per pound. Bags market price. My sup- 


ply is limited, so order today. 
Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, lowa 
HULLED and 


 HUBAM HB 


Limited amount at $1.25 per Ib.; 10 lbe., 99.25; $ ba., 
$27.00; bu., 652.00, prepaid. Guaranteed purity 99.9%, 
Going fast. Reference: County Agent Guanerson, 
Le Mars, lowa. Ordersoon. Sample free. 

J.W. KEMPE, HINTON, IOWA 


VERGREENS 


For -Windbreaks, Hedges and Lawns, Large 
stock, reasonable prices. Get your Ever- 
greens from Specialists, Send for free ilius- 
trated catalog. Mvergreen Nursery 
Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 




















000 BUSH ELS OF 


Certified lowar Oats 


For sale. Recieaned and sacked, f. o. b. my 


station, 55 cents per bushel. 
FRANK FOX, 


Dallas Center, lowa 


It will 

CLOVER, ALFATFA 
Timothy, etc. now for 
your spring seeding, 


ie free 









Souapies, peice list and our large cata 
IOWA SEED COMPANY,DES MOINES, IOWA 





r4 U 8B A M CLEANED, HULLED 
and SCARIFIED 
75c a Ib. for 100 Ibs. or more, f. o. b. Ames; $1.00 a Ib. 
for 25 lbs. or more, f. 0. b. Ames; $1.50 a lb. under 2% 
lbs., prepaid. 
BLAIR BROSB., 


Route 4, Ames, lowa 


Annual White Sweet Clover (Hubam) 


From the bome of the plant. High grade seed 
(scarified). Germination test must please you. One 
dollar per pound, delivered. F. A. JAMES CLOVER 
SEED CO., Newbern, Alabama. 


yields more. Needs no lime, 


fertilizer,etc. Lasts alifetime without replanting. 
Write for information. CHEROKEE FARMS, MONTICELLO, FLA. 


SOY BEANS The surest and mest use. 

ful legume. Write today 
ee fOr Prices and full particulars. 
ROY A. MORTON, Gulden, Lil, 








for hay and pasture. More 
nutritious than alfalfa and 








OR SALE—Scarified Hubam clover seed. I 
guarantee every seed tobe Hubam. Price deity- 





ered: $1.00 per Ib., $4.50-5 Ibs., $8.00-10 Ibs. Write 
me. G. BE. BUCK, Newburg, Iowa. 
SCARIFIED White Blossom Sweet 


\ clover seed $8.00 per cwt.; sacks free. Reference: 
State Bank, Fred Isley, Verona, North Dakota. 





qcaxs FIED White Blossom Sweet 
\ clover seed 67 50 per cwt.; sacks free. Reference: 
State Bank. R.H. Lyman, Verona, North Dekota. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


THE PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD— 
We still hold to the theory that in order 
to judge prices we must know normal re- 
lationships For instance the pre-war 
normal price of corn on Iowa farms the 
second week in February was 51.1 cents, 














whereas now it is 39.5 cents, or, in other 
‘words, corn is now only 77 per cent of 
pre-war But altho corn on lowa farms 


is selling for 77 per cent of pre-war nor- 
mal price, freight rates on corn are 149 
per cent of pre-war. Eventually freight 
rates and corn prices must come closer 
together 


CATTLE—1.20-pound fat cattle are now 
116 per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 116 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle, 103 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 101 per cent for canners and 
cutters. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs are 120 per cent, light 
hogs 128 per.cent, pigs 133 per cent and 
packing sows 107 per cent of pre-war 

ormal 

SHEEP—Lambs are 166 per cent. 

— AND HIDES—Quarter-blood wool 

35 cents at Boston is 115 per cent, 
a light native cow hides at 13% cents 
are 87 per cent of pre-war normal. 


CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 83 per cent of 


pre-war normal, oats 74 per cent, No, 2 
red wheat 113 per cent, and No. 1 
northern wheat 116 per cent. The 1921 
wheat crop is about 1 per cent above 
normal, whereas the new corn crop is 13 
per cent above normal The 1921 oat 
crop is about 24 per cent below normal. 
Three times as much old corn has been 


carried over in 


to the new crop year as 
usual 

FARM GRAIN PRICES—Recause of the 
high freight rates and high handling 
charges, the terminal market prices are 
deceptive, and we therefore quote local 
elevator gI n prices as a percentage of 
pre-war normal. Iowa elevators quoted 
about 39% cents for corn last week, or 


ohly 77 per cent of pre-war normal 
Oats at Iowa elevators were 29 cents, 
or 71 per cent of pre-war normal At 


terminal markets corn is 83 per cent and 
oats 74 per cent of pre-war normal. The 


railroads and railroad workmen are still 


irging war-time rates for their ser- 

ces, but the farmer receives scarcely 
pre-war normal for the labor which he 
sells in the form of grain. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter is 
110 per cent, eggs are 124 per cent, cot- 
ton is 128 per cent and clover seed at 
$14.50 per bushel at Toledo is 151 per 
cent 

PROV!ISIONS—Lard is 97 per cent of pre- 


war normal, rib sides are 96 per cent, 


moked bacon is 125 per cent, and 
smoked ham is 184 per cent Packers 
continue to make money on the higher 
grades of pork products, and lose money 


on the lower grades. 

FUTURES—May corn is 83 per cent of 
pre-war normal, July corn is 84 per 
cent: May oats are 82 per cent, July 
oats are 87 per cent; May wheat is 108 
per cent, July wheat is 90 per cent; 
May lard is 98 per cent, July lard is 
100 per cent: May sides are 92 per cent 
July sides are 91 per cent. On the basis 
of May lard heavy hogs at Chicago next 
May mage sell at $7.91. On the basis 


~~ May rib sides they will sell at $7.51 

et " prices in May probably will 
“* higher than this because of the good 
domestic demand for cured hog meats. 
cent of pre-war normal. 

RAILROAD RATES—F: t rates on 
corn and oats from “tenng to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman gets $1,590 a year, 
as compared with $800 in 1914, or 199 per 


cent of pre-war normal 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-iron is 


111 per cent of pre-war, coke is 73 per 
cent, copper 83 per cent, petroleum 167 
per cent, lumber 135 per cent, Portland 


rr? t 156 per cent 
FARM. HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 


hands in Iowa for 1991 averaged $39.55 
a month and board, or about 132 per 
cent of pre-war, as compared with 220 
per cent of pre-war in 1920. Farm-hand 


wages have been more nearly deflated 
than the wages of union labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 195 per cent of 
pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 199 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING—The cost of living 
now averages about 163 per cent of pre- 
war normal 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent Very little 
land is now being sold except at forced 
sales, but it seems there has been a de- 

line of 25 per cent from the high point 
of early 1920. 

BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 
New York City for the month of De- 
cember were 175 per cent Bank clear- 
ings, like the cost of living, follow 
wholesale prices down rather slowly. 

MISCELLANEOUS—Early in February, 
American prices, as reflected by Brad- 
street's index number, were 122 per cent 
of pre-war. Dun’s index number was 
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EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
exports of lard 
February were 15,310,000 pounds, 


before and 10,990,000 pounds for the same 





10,484,000 pounds the first 
7, as compared with 
the week before and 14,049,000 pounds for 





13,874,000 pounds 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 


Chicago. 


Omaha. 





cheddar cheese, 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last 
Chicago—Last week $10.35, 








Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed is $35. 
and corn oil cake meal 36.75 in ton lots. 





















centage 


Hog Receipts and Prices 


There will be 
against : 
March, altho we expect light hog 
fairly well at that time. yr [ 
than the usual break in hog pric« 
April and May. 

The following table gives data as + 
of ten-year average ! 
and prices as they have prevailed y 
week from February 3, 1921, 














February 
February 
February 
Fe ebruary 


March 
March 
March 
March 
April 
April 
April 
April 2 


May 
May 2 
May 2 
June 
June 
June 


July 
July 
July 
July 2 
July 2 


August 
August 
August 
August 25 
September 2 to 
September 9 
September 16 
September 23 
October 
October 
October 14 to 
October 21 to 2 
October 2 
November 
November 11 
November 18 
November 
December 
December 
December 16 
December 
December 3 
January 
January 
January 
January 
February 


For the 
erage has been 206,720 
667,000 hogs at the eleven markets 
price of $10.83. If we figure cn tl! 
of 120 per cent of the 
receipts, 
800,400 at the eleven markets. 
is 75 per cent of the ten-year average, 
get $8.12 


Mason City 


CREAMERY DEMANDS MILK FROM 
TESTED HERDS 

Increasing 

testing of cattle is denoted by 

of a coéperative 


Barre, 


cream only 


PRODUCERS ASK LOWER RATES 


Resolutions asking for readjusted 


road 


meeting of the 
ducers’ 
Columbus. 
ducers commended the 
condemned ’ 
a. Cc § 
resentative 


and 


of State 


cers 
Ss. P. 
dent, 


treasurer, § 


utive 


tin; Louis 
Yancey, 


CORN FOR FUEL OR RAT FOOD— 


To Wallaces’ 


All 


counties of Iowa, 
the ground or 
or in vacant stalls or corners of ba 
posed to weather or rats or 
persons 
burning 
and the elements need something 


with. 


All joking aside, 


unusually good quality to store 


tained 


cember 1, 


cribs 
little, 


Director Iowa Weather and ‘Crop ‘Ser 


vice. 





Receipts at 


April 28 to May 6 pena: 
20 eu 


CD DP pcvvcevcevcs 


COED wcckesncns 
June 2 ¢ ; 
Be Pye 


ob 








tankage is $60 in ton lots. 





from herds that have 
berculin tested under federal and stat 
pervision. 











if rat and weather 


tho stored several months 
of such cribs is out of ee 
probable rise 
next few months, but if one is pre} 
hold the corn for about eighteen mont ths, 
it might be worth the venture. 
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eterinary 


COUGHING PIGS. 














An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“My hogs have been off feed for a week 
or so. They cough and act somewhat as 
if they had the thumps. I have quite a 
nur of little pigs in a good, warm, dry 
Jace, with plenty of bedding. Still they 
coug Some say it is ‘flu.’ ”’ 


Without an examination it would be im- 





possible for us to state whether or not 
your pigs have the “‘flu.”” It is quite like- 
ly, however, that the trouble really is 
humps,’ Which may have been induced 
by eeding and lack of exercise. Dust 
in bedding is also a common cause of 
cough in pigs. Recently it has been dis- 
covered that so-called thumps may be due 
to the presence of embryo round-worms 
(ascaris suilla) in the lungs. They are 
carried there by the blood stream and may 
set up much disturbance. Eventually the 
pig may, if strong, throw off the trouble. 
Lung worms (strongylus paradoxus) also 
cause croupy cough in pigs. We can only 
advise you to allow the pigs free range, 


that the bedding is free from dust 

to give treatment for worms as fol- 
Withhold feed for twenty-four 
Then give, in a little slop or water, 
ich fifty pounds of body weight of 
wo and one-half grains each of san- 
ind calomel, one dram of powdered 





nut and one-half dram of bicarbo- 
of soda. Repeat the treatment in 
two weeks. It will kill intestinal worms, 
which may have something to do with the 


rouble. 





FISTULA. 


An lowa subscriber writes: 





“T have a four-year-old mare that has 
afistula since last year. It broke on each 
side is there any way to cure them 
and how long will it take? Wish you 





would send me full directions on this case, 
as I intend to treat it.” 

It will be necessary to destrain the 
mare, clip off the hair and wash the skin 


of the affected part, apply tincture of 
jodin when the skin dries and then open 
up each pocket and pipe to secure free 
drainage for pus and for cutting out of 
every bit of dead or diseased cartilage or 

tissue. The cutting should be done 


ilified veterinarian who will then 





swab the wound with tincture of iodin 
and pack the cavities full of oakum or 
sterilized gauze saturated with a mixture 
of equal quantities of turpentine and raw 


oil. The 
daily and a 


then be 
material 


packing should 
tag of the 


linseed 


replaced 


allowed to hang from the wound and serve 
asadrain. Apply lard or vaseline freely 
to protect the skin under the opening. 
The veterinarian may also give hypoder- 
mic treatment with an autogenous or 
stock bacterin against pus formation and 

have a favorite treatment which he 





to that suggested here. 


prefer 
prefer 


BLOODY MILK. 





Iowa subscriber writes: 
an you give me any advice what to 
do with a cow that gives bloody milk? 
This is just fresh and gives about ten 
quarts of milk twice a day.”’ 
It is quite common for a heavy milking 
cow to give bloody milk for some time 
fter calving The cause is rupture of 
tiny blood vessels in the udder from ex- 
pressure of blood Treat by re- 
the rich feed, milking gently three 





es day, keeping the cow off concrete 


from lying upon cold, wet or fro- 








ground Also give her a four-ounce 
lose of Epsom salt in a quart of warm 
Wat well sweetened with cane molasses 
and the condition persist, after the 
Physic has acted, mix in the feed each 
tvening a level teaspoonful of dried sul- 
hate of iron and three of table salt. 
When growths in a teat cause the bleed- 
ig they have to be removed by opera- 
Yon or a calf allowed to nurse or the 
milk secretion in the affected quarter 


dried off 





BULL-NOSE AND CANKER SORES. 






An ] i subscriber writes 

“Is re any cure for sniffles or bull- 
nos hogs? That is, if treatment is 
Biven in time? I have heard it could be 
‘ured by using a hypodermic needle and 
necting a small amount of formaldehyde 
thru the skin in upper part of nose and 
eed enough to reach the affected bones 
If this is true, how many applications 
Siould be made and what solution? Is 


rue pigs only take same when nursing 








the sow Would a solution of perman- 
Ke of potash prevent same by dip- 
pigs’ noses in same once a week 
first month of their lives? Would 
possible to cure same by dipping 
bigs’ noses in a solution and if it would, 
Ww many times should it be done and 
What perient solution should be used? 
,. you answer this thru the columns 
ot your paper at once and oblige.”’ 
‘rue bull-nose or snuffles (necrotic rhi- 


US) is incurable. It is a systemic dis- 


“ase so that local injections of formaide- 
“yde or any other disinfectant will not 
ove remedial. In the worst cases the 
out disease is associated with rickets 
Mdicated by 


enlargement of joints, distor- 











tion of bones and lameness. When it is 
positive that the disease is present, the 
snouts being greatly enlarged and distort- 
ed and breathing rendered difficult, the 
affected pigs should be killed and burned 
and the premises cleansed, disinfected 
and whitewashed. Canker of the mouth, 
seen in little pigs, not true bull-nose, 
but the may become invaded by the 
necrotic bacillus and become difficult to 
heal. Sousing the heads of new-born pigs 
in a warm 1 to 2 per cent solution of per- 
manganate of potash at birth tends to 
prevent the disease, provided the pens are 
kept in a sanitary condition and the sows 
kept from fouling their udders. When ul- 
cers are seen they should be scraped 
clean, swabbed with tincture of iodin and 
then treated daily with 2 per cent per- 
manganate solution. 


is 


sores 


WHITE SCOURS. 


Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I bought a cow which came fresh the 
following day. I kept her calf for a week, 
feeding it the last two-*days on separated 


An 





milk. When the calf was a week old, I 
sold it to my brother. He came forty 
miles to get the calf and kept it about 
four days, feeding it whole milk; then it 
died with white scours. I understand that 
this disease is contagious. Would it be 
advisable to keep the mother of the calf 
in my herd? I would like any informa- 


‘an give me in the matter.” 

Infectious dysentery of calves, also 
called white scours or calf cholera. may 
be prevented with a fair degree of success 
by immunizing the calf at birth with poly- 
valent calf dysenteric serum. Also satu- 
rate the stump of the navel with tincture 
of iodin at birth and then dust it with 
powdered starch. Likewise disinfect the 
teats of the cow before the calf is allowed 
to nurse for the first time, and then 
daily for at least a week, if the calf 
tinues to nurse Cleanse, disinfect and 
whitewash the calf pen and put in new 
bedding before each cow calves. The cow 
may be retained if you give the treatment 
advised here. 


tion you 


once 
con- 


MAKING STOCK DIP. 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“T want to know how I can make my 
own live stock dip. I understand it is just 
as good as the high-priced dip sold by 
dealers. Can you give me the recipe, and 
do you think it is as good as the commer- 
cial article? I use lots of dip, and I want 
it as cheaply as possible.” 

If you can give us an idea of the sort of 


dip you wish to make, we may be able to 
give you a suitable formula; but in our 
opinion there would be no economy in 


trying to manufacture your own dip, nor 
would the product be likely te prove as 
reliable and effective as purchased dip. 
The coal tar dips are very cheap and 
readily make an emulsion with water. 
Unless for a few special purposes they 
are as good as anything we might be able 
to prescribe Meanwhile, we should ad- 
vise you to apply to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for a bulletin on dips and dipping. 





FISTULA. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a mare with fistula on both 
sides. It has been there six months, has 
never broke and is not sore Horse will 
not move by pressing on it; does not 
bother her to work It is rather hard and 
large on both sides. Do not think it is as 
large as several months ago. Can you 
give me a remedy to remove it? Do you 


think it would go away if let alone 

The popular farm remedy for ffstula of 
the withers that has not broken and dis- 
charged pus is to apply a paste made 
by boiling down May apple (mandrake) 
roots in lard. A blister made of one dram 
each of biniodide of mercury and pow- 
dered cantharides and one and a half 
ounces of lard is also useful for dispers- 
ing such enlargements. It is rubbed in 
for ten minutes after clipping off the hair 
and applying lard or vaseline freely to 
the skin around the swelling The horse 
has then to be kept tied up short until the 
blister is washed off in forty-eight hours; 
then apply lard daily. The blister may, 
if necessary, be repeated in three or four 
weeks 


WORMS OF CATS 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you give us any information on 
house cats? About three weeks ago we 
had five cats that took sick, and it 
seemed like we could not feed them 
enough to satisfy them. We would give 
them milk right from the cow, and about 
a day before they died they vomited up 
worms I would like to know if you can 
give us anything or tell us what to do for 


this disease.” 

To rid cats of wopms, 
twenty-four hours and then give one to 
three grains of santonin in a little cream 
or soup, according to age and size of cat. 
Follow with a dose of castor oil in milk 
an hour or so after the other medicine. A 
very large cat may have five drops of 
pure turpentine with the dose castor 
oil. Repeat the treatment in two weeks. 
Give kittens ten drops of syrup of iodide 
of iron once daily for three days, in pref- 
erence to santonin. New, warm milk from 
the cows does not agree well with cats. 
It is better to feed milk that is twelve 
hours old and to skim it before feeding. 





withhold feed for 


of 








Fresh From the Country 


IOWA 

(e) Iowa, Feb. 10.—Fat 
cattle and hogs mostly shipped out of 
country. Farm sales few, but stuff sell- 
ing well. Pure-bred sow plentiful 
and a fair average price obtained, quality 
excellent Sale price corn up to 45 cents, 





Cedar County, 


sales 


oats 32 cents, hay $14.30 Winter wheat 
crop condition unknown at present. A 
larger number of sows bred than in for- 
mer years.—H. S. Smith. 

Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, Feb. 10.— 
The hog market has picked up consider- 
ably of late; light hogs selling close to 


the $9 mark 
more corn and allow 


This will encourage feeding 
farmers an outlet for 


corn. Corn is still selling at sales below 
50 cents. Hogs and milk cows are bring- 
ing good prices at sales There will not 
be as much moving in this vicinity as in 
some years: a few farms for rent yet. We 
have had a pleasant winter; no snow on 
the ground at present The county will 


still have Mr. Thorson as county agent for 
this year.—J. Diedrich 


NEBRASKA 
Neb., Feb. 6.—Febru- 
of the 


Holt 
ary 1 


County, (n) 
we had the heaviest snow 
winter; very strong northwest wind, but 
of short duration. No loss of stock. Prices 
of grain higher, also produce. Some baled 


hay going to market, prices low. Some 
sale for horses and mules, prices not at- 
tractive. Brood sows in demand at at- 
tractive prices Not many fat hogs for 
sale Fat cattle in feed yards are put- 
ting on flesh in good shape. Not many 
on market yet. Number yet in stalk fields, 
both horses and cattle. Abundance of 
feed for stock cattle and horses.—Alex. 
R. Wertz. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., Feb. 4.— 


Feeders are trying to fill their yards with 


calves and light hogs, paying 5 cents and 
better for spring calves and short year- 
lings, 10 cents for shotes. Wheat has re- 


35 cents at sta- 
Cows and 


turned to $1 again. Corn 
tions; feeders paying 36 cents 


hogs selling well at sales; farm machin- 
ery and horses selling better than last 
fall. All stock healthy. Eggs 32 cents.— 
Charles M. Turner 

Sarpy County, (ec) Neb., Feb. 6.—The 
last few days have been clear and cold, 
but last week we had a snow and then a 
rain which melted the snow and ground 


to a depth of two inches. A strong north- 








wester then froze the ground very solidly 
and there is some fear for the wheat and 
alfalfa. We have had very little moisture 
since September, just enough to keep the 
wheat in fair condition Live stock is 
looking fine. Hay is moving to feeders at 
$11 to $13 per ton, and corn at about 
Omaha _ price Butter-fat has dropped 
from 45 to 28 cents since the closing of 
the farmers’ creamery in Omaha a few 
weeks ago.—Amos K. Gramlich. 
TEXAS 

Parmer County, (nw) Tex., Feb. 10.— 
I can't believe that conditions in and 
near Iowa or the corn belt proper are in 
any way to be compared to _ conditions 
here. Most farmers here handle some cat- 
tle and raise all the feed they can—kafir 
corn, milo maize sorghum and Indian 
corn Have raised as high as 50 bushels 
of Indian corn per acre, but 15 to 20 cents 


per bushel is near the average price. We 
had been getting from $30 to $35 per head 


for good white-face calves at weaning 
time. A year ago last fall they dropped 
to $20, and this last fall to $15 Good 
white-face cows were sold for $25 per 
head Coal here is $16 per ton, and corn 
is 35 cents per bushel A good deal of 
corn is being burned It was 25 cents 


per bushel.—F. L. Spring. 





MISSOURI 
Jackson County, (nc) Mo., Feb. 6.—Very 


little moisture has fallen during the fall 
and winter, which made slow growth on 
the wheat. A large per cent of alfalfa sod 
plowed and very little fall sown alfalfa. 
Live stock in good shape, due to open 
fall and winter. Not much building ac- 


tivity.—Isaac Walmer. 
KANSAS. 

Stafford County, (s) Kan., Feb, 8.—We 

are having fine winter weather, but have 


had no moisture of any kind. Wheat is 
not showing much life or growth, and un- 
less we get moisture soon there will be 
a light crop The mild winter has made 
feed plentiful and stock looks well No 
land changing hands. Only a few public 
sales; everything sells low. Wheat is 
worth $1.12, corn 37 cents, eggs 28 cents, 
butter 30 cents.—E. E. Gard. 
IDAHO 

Cassia County, (s) Idaho, Feb. 17.—I 
have for years read letters in ‘Fresh from 
the Country.”’ but have never seen one 
from Idaho. This is the Mirridoka United 


States government project. Besides taxes 
we have construction and maintenance 
payments. On an 8&)-acre unit we have 
$167.47 construction and will be increased 


next year one-half; maintenance accord- 
ing to acre feet of water delivered per 
unit Ours was $152 this vear, last year 
$315. No sale at all for hay and quantities 


on hand. Wheat $1.40 per hundred, oats 75 








} See the new hog barn 
; of Redfield Tex-Tile at 
; Iowa State College, Ia. 


First 
Cost 


is the 
Only Cost 


No painting or repairing, Tex-Tile buildings 
are fire resisting and permanent. Artistic finish 
in full range of colors. Have beautiful, safe 
bulidings, use 


REDFIELD TEX-TILE 


For All Farm Buildings 


The load-bearing tile with broken mortar 
joints which prevent seepage of moisture thru 
walls, make buildings dry, sanitary and vermin 
proof. Tex-Tile lay up faster than brick 

Vrite for estimates 


Redfield Brick and Tile Works 


410 Shops Bldg. Des Moines, iowa 
Mail This Coupon Now 


[am considering building checked 
below—give me your suggestions: 
( Residence (_] Poultry House 
L}>Parn [] Crib or Granary 
(.) Hog House [_] Silo 































cents per hundred, butter-fat 31 cents, 
eggs 40 cents. No sale for potatoes, as 
the weather is too cold to move them, 
Temperature as low as 42 below zero, and 
roads filled with drifts Farmers stored 
an unusual amount of ice in pits, from 
Snake river. Hogs 9 cents dressed and 
not so many in the country.—Mrs. Edw. 
Taylor. 
JANUARY CROP CONDITIONS 
Crop conditions for the latter past of 


January, as reported by the United States 
Bureau of Markets, show larger stocks of 
corn on farms than for the season 
Marketing of corn is slow Much is 
being fed to live stock. Considerable in- 
terest is manifested in corn 

Recent low temperatures are thought to 
have caused some damage to winter wheat 
ind rye in north-central states, particu- 
larly in Kansas The crop in Nebraska 
has been favored by recent moisture. 

Moderate farm reserves of potatoes are 
indicated in the northwest and large 
quantities are in warehouses A large 
surplus of potatoes is still in the handg of 
farmers in Wisconsin 

All classes of live stock are 


usual 


corn 


seed 


~ 


said to*be in 





good condition, with comparatively little 
disease Short feeding and reduction of 
the number of cows has produced a 
shrinkage in milk production in Wiscon- 
sin Some hay shortage is reported in 
an, Wisconsin and the Dakotas 
Clover and alfalfa have been damaged in 
Wisconsin and Indiana 
MISSOURI CORN CONTEST 
Paul V. Renz, of Platte City, is an- 
nounced as the winner of the Missouri 
five-acre corn contest His average acre 
yield for five acres was 126.23 bushels. 
Walton A. Smith, of Marshall, was sec- 
ond with a yield of 106.55 bushels, and 
Argil Tilley, of Bethany, was third with 
100.5 bushel. 
In the boys’ five-acre contest, Willie 
Alkire, of Forest City, headed the list 


with an average yield of 126.4 bushels per 
acre. Roy Hockensmith, of Gallatin, and 
Arvel Farmer, of Platte City; were second 
and third, with yields slightly exceeding 
109 bushels. Floyd Middlesworth, of Hold- 


en, won the boys’ five-acre contest for 
southern Missouri, with a yield of 66.22 
bushels per acre Arvel Farmer ranked 
first in the boys’ one-acre contest in 
northern Missouri, with a yield of 114.35 
bushels. Leslie Ringen, of Hughesville, 
won similar honors in southern Missouri 


with a yield of 71.3 bushels. 





First honors in the five-acre soy bean 
contest went to Herman Van Hoozer, 
of Bethany, who produced 22 bushels per 
acre. Fred Schlunz, of Ewing, won the 
five-acre wheat contest, averaging 38.2 
bushels per acre. 

BULLETIN ON GARDENING 

Farmers and suburban residents of cit- 
ies will be interested in a new Farmers’ 
Zulletin No. 1242, “Permanent Fruit and 


Vegetable Gardens,” which has just been 
issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture The bnilletin gives in- 
structions for the planting and care of 
small fruits and garden vegetables. Cop- 
ies may be had free on request to the de- 
partment at Washington, D. C. 
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Notes of the Breeds 





Iinois Percheron Men Elect—J._ S. 
Miles, of Petersburg, was elected pres- 
ident of the Illinois Percheron Breeders’ 
Association, at its meeting on January 28, 
at Urbana. <A. L. Robison, Jr., of Pekin, 
was chosen vice-president, and Prof. J. 
L. Edmonds was re-elected secretary. 

Cow Makes High Record—A Holstein 
cow owned by Ernest Lihn, of the Mo- 
nona-Farmersburge Cow Testing Associa- 
tion, made 90 pounds of butter-fat during 
the month of December, 1921. This is one 
of the highest records ever made in Iowa 
cow testing work. 





Duroc Pioneer Dies—Thomas Bennett, of 
Rossville, Ill, died in January He 
was one of the earliest improvers and 
breeders of Duroc Jersey hogs and occu- 
pied a high place in the councils of the 
breed for many years. 


early 


Fire Destroys lowa Durocs—Thirty-four 


pure-bred Duroc Jersey hogs were de- 
stroyed in a fire that consumed the barn 
and sale pavilion owned by G. O. Satre, 
Stanhope, lowa The hogs had been sold 
the afternoon before the fire and were 
the property of the individual buyers. 


Schuyler County, Illinois, Poland China 
Association—Breeders of Poland China 
hogs in Schuyler county, Illinois, recently 
formed a county breeders’ association. The 


officers are: President, G. T. Mason, of 

Rushville secretary-treasurer, John W. 
Fagan, Browning; members of executive 
committee, Chas. H. Teel and Ed 8. Chip- 
man, Rushville, and C. H. Sates, of | 
Browning. | 
: " . | 

Champion Bull Dies—The death is re- 
ported of Hartland 1055000, formerly | 
known as Princeps Domino, junior and | 
grand champion Hereford bull at the | 
American Royal and International shows | 
in 1920. He was the junior herd sire in | 
the Hereford herd of J. N. Camden, Ver- | 
sailles, Ky ' 
Fire Destroys 110 Cattle—One of the | 


that has visited live 
recent years occurred at 
Stronghurst, Il, late in January. The 
pavilion and barn owned by the Strong- 
hurst Hereford Breeders’ Association, con- 


most disastrous fires 


stock breeders in 


taining about 110 pure-bred Herefords, 
which were to have been sold at auction 
were completely destroyed. The loss of 


such a large number of high-class breed- 


ing cattle is a severe blow to Vaughn and | 
Dodds, of Stronghurst, who owned the | 
atte. 

lowa Reports More Tuberculosis-Free | 


Herds—That tuberculosis is being gradu- 


ally eradicated from lowa herds of cattle 
is shown by the latest report from offi- | 
cials in charge of the eradication campaign | 





which shows that on January 1, 1922, 
there were 377 fully accredited herds in 
the state, with 2,177 herds that had passed 
one test and a total of 3,749 herds under 
supervision. Seventeen hundred accredit- 
ed herds have been set for a goal to be 
reached by June 30, 1922. | 
— | 
Ohio Cow Breaks Record—Reynolds | 
Farm Mollie Wayne Segis, a Holstein | 
heifer owned by F. M. Osborne, Jr., Wil- | 
loughby, Ohio, has set a new world’s rec- 
ord for milk and butter-fat production for | 
two constcutive lactation periods made 
under the age of four years She has just | 
completed a senior-three-year-old record | 
of 1,252.5 pounds of butter from 27,904.6 | 
pounds of milk Her total for the two | 
Jactation periods is 2,184.53 pounds of but- 
ter from 49,865.7 pounds of milk. 


lowa Guernsey Meeting—Clark Moun- 
tain, of Des Moines, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Iowa Guernsey Breeders’ As- 
sociation at its annual meeting at Ames, 
on February 1. Joseph Golinvaux Wa- 
terloo, was chosen secretary to succeed 
4. L. Hyzer, of Storm Lake Ways and 
means of interesting more Iowa dairymen 
in breeding pure-bred Guernseys were dis- 
cussed at the meeting A sale will be 
held by the association in the spring. 


of 


lowa Holstein Breeders Meet 
annual meeting of the Iowa Holstein 
Breeders’ Association at Ames, it was de- 
cided to employ J. P. Eves, of Waterloo, 
as secretary of the association Other of- 
ficers will not be chosen until the March 
meeting of the association Mr. Eves 
will handle the work of the association, in 
addition to his duties as state dairy ex- 
pert. 


At the 


Beau Blanchard Is Dead -Beau Blanch- 
ard, one of the foremost present-day sires 
of the Hereford breed, died on January 14. 
He was owned by Jesse Engle & Sons, 
of Sheridan, Mo., who have made a great 
show record with the sons and daughters 
of Beau Blanchard. His get were con- 
sistentiy good as show winners and pro- 
ducers and are found in many of the best 
Hereford herds of the country. Beau 
Bianchard was calved February 4, 1910, 
and was sired by Beau Mischief. His dam 
was Blanche 23d, a daughter of the cele- 
brated Beau Brummel. Beau Blanchard 
Was one of the most intensely-bred Anx- 
jety 4th-bred bulls that has been used in 
recent years. His bloodlines show 30.4 














per cent of the blood of Anxiety 4th. 
3eau Blanchard’s prepotence denotes him 
as one of the most worthy successors of 
the illustrious ancestor whose blood he 
carried in such concentration. 





Colorado Has High Producers—Colorado 


had more Milking Shorthorn cows quali- 
fying for the record of merit during the 
year ending June 30, 1921, than any other 


state. Thirty Colorado cows passed the 
official test under Class A. Iowa was sec- 
ond with twenty cows 

Mexico Takes lowa Stock—Twelve Milk- 
ing Shorthorns from Cerro Gordo county 
and 42 Poland China hogs from Clinton 
county have been shipped from Iowa to 
Mexico City, Mexico, for use at the school 


of agriculture at that place. 

Monument to Noted Stallion—A bronze 
statue of Justin Morgan, noted as the 
founder of the Morgan breed of horses, 


was recently unveiled at Middlebury, Vt. 
Justin Morgan was foaled in 1789 and 
died in 1821. The statue is the work of 
Frederick G. Roth, and cost $18,000, being 
paid for by C. C. Stillman, secretary of 
the Morgan Club. 

lowa Horsemen Elect—F. A. Huddle- 
ston, of Webster City, was chosen presi- 
dent of the lowa Draft Horse Breeders’ 


Association at its annual session at Ames 
during short course week. Charles Irvine, 
of Ankeny, was made vice-president, and 


Wm. Crownover, of Hudson, secretary and 
treasurer. Professor A. B. Caine, of Iowa 
State College, was made field representa- 
tive for the association. A promotion 
committee was appointed, consisting of 
Thos. Holbert, of Greeley, E. H. Knick- 
erbocker, of Fairfax, and A. L. Cham- 
plain, of Ames. 


Improve Ames Live Stock—Iowa State 
College has recently made noteworthy ad- 
ditions to its herds and flocks Boars 
have been purchased to head the college 
herds of Poland Chinas, Chester Whites 
and Hampshires, and rams have been se- 
cured for the flocks of Hampshire and 
tambouillet sheep maintained at the col- 


lege. The college has also purchased from 
Carl Rosenfeld, Kelley, Iowa, a half-in- 
terset in the Aberdeen Angus bull, Black- 
cap Clipper 2d The college is now the 


sole owner of the bull. 

Kansas National Show — Maxwalton 
Monarch, head of the Shorthorn show 
herd owned by Carpenter & Mans- 
field, Ohio, added to his honors by win- 
ning grand championship bull honors at 
the Kansas National Show at Wichita, 
Kan., during the last week in January. 
Max-Mill Susan, shown by the Maxwell- 
Miller Cattle Co., Colorado Springs, Colo., 
was grand champion Shorthorn female. 
G Mathews & Sons, Kinsley, Kan., 
grand champion Hereford bull, 


toss, 


L. 


showed the 


and Ken-Caryl Ranch, Littleton, Colo., 
had the grand champion Hereford female 
in Crystal Mischief 2d. The champion of 
the fat stock show was a_ pure-bred 
Shorthorn heifer, shown by Frank Sco- 
field, Hillsboro, Texas. 


lowa Holstein Records—Holsteins from 
Iowa herds have recently completed cred- 


itable records in the Holstein-Friesian ad- 
vanced registry. Noela Aaggie 2d 424240, 
owned by H. O. Niemann, Avoca, Iowa, 
has made one of the best junior three- 
year-old records reported recently, hav- 
ing produced 20,427.9 pounds of milk and 
73°.71 pounds of butter-fat in one year. 
Lady Mutual Sadie, a heifer of the same 
age owned by Hargrove & Arnold, of Nor- 
walk, has produced 603.26 pounds of fat 
in a yearly record. Another Niemann- 
owned heifer, Clothilde Alban Prize De 
Kol, stands high among the senior two- 


production of 
725.19 pounds 


year-olds with a yearly 
19.273.8 pounds of milk and 
of fat. 


-NODAWAY COUNTY WINS BETTER 

BULL PRIZE 
county, Missouri, won the 
offered by the Kansas City 
Commerce to the Missouri 
the greatest number of 
pure-breds during 1921, 
The Nodaway county Farm Bureau re- 
placed 123 scrub sires during the year. 
Johnson county was second, with 66 re- 
placements, and won a $500 prize. Cole 
county was third, with 61 replacements, 
winning $300, and Stoddard county, with 
49 replacements, won fourth and a $200 
prize. Altogether 739 scrub bulls were re- 
placed in the contest, altho but 421 could 
be counted under the strict rules of the 
contest, which provided that the scrub 
bulls be either sent to market, castrated 
or sold out of the county. 

Missouri agricultural leaders are highly 
pleased with the constructive results of 
the contest and the Kansas City business 
men have decided to sponsor a similar 
contest in Missouri and also one in Kan- 
sas this year. 


Nodaway 
$1,000 prize 
Chamber of 
county replacing 
scrub bulls with 


STANDARDIZED BOARS. 

A standardized product is the aim of 
the McLean County, Dlinois, Duroc Jersey 
Breeders’ Association. The boar pigs in 
the Duroc herd owned by members of the 
association were inspected and standard- 
ized by a-.committee appointed by the 
directors of the association. Members of 
the association realized that not all of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the boar pigs raised are of the type and 


quality suitable for breeding purposes, 
and they foresaw that the offering for 
sale of a uniform product by breeders 


thruout the county would have an adver- 
tising value. 


Late in the summer the committee in- 
spected the herds and selected the best 
boars to be retained for breeding pur- 
poses. These were given the official O. K. 
of the association as standardized boars. 
The owners were advised to market all 
pigs which did not survive the test. 

There was nothing compulsory about 
the inspection. However, practically ev- 
ery red-hog breeder in the county called 
upon the committee and followed its sug- 
gestions as to the pigs to keep and offer 
for sale. 3reeders of the county believe 
that this practice will not only help to 
improve the type of their hogs but will 
also make it easier to sell their boars be- 


cause they are a guaranteed product. 


BIG SHOW AT DENVER 


Blayney’s Pride, a pure-bred Hereford 


calf, was the grand champion steer at 
the National Western Live Stock Show 
held at Denver, Colo., In January. Re- 
serve champion was another Hereford 
calf, shown by G. W. Baker, Littleton, 
Colo. The champion carload of fat cattle 
was also made up of Herefords, shown by 
R. C. Eaton, Eaton, Colo. A load of 
Shorthorn calves shown by Fred Weiss, 
Elizabeth, Colo., won supreme honors in 
the feeder show, always a leading feature 
of the Denver show. The feeder cham- 
pions were bought by Peter Hopley, At- 
lantic, lowa. The reserve champion feed- 
ers, a load of Herefords, also came to 
Iowa, being bought by Foster Bros., of 
Earlham, Iowa. 

The grand champion fat barrow of the 
show was a Chester White shown by the 
University of Nebraska. teserve was a 
Poland China from the Colorado Agricul- 
tural College. A load of Hampshires shown 
by J. H. Williamson, Beatrice, Neb., won 


the championship in carload lots of hogs. 

A large show of breeding cattle and 
hogs was on hand. Carpenter & Ross, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, showed the grand cham- 
pion Shorthorn bull in Maxwalton Mon- 


arch and the grand champion cow in Lady 
Dorothy. Blayney’s Domino, owned by 
W. N. W. Blayney, Denver, Colo., was the 
grand champion Hereford bull. Im 
Cook, Townsend, Mont., won similar hon- 
ors among the Hereford females, with 
Princess Panama 2d. Carpenter & Ross 
won most of the championships in the 


Aberdeen Angus section, 





Recent Public Sales 


WEIDLEIN’S GOOD HAMPSHIRE SALE 

Boyd Weidlein, of Webster city, Iowa, 
held a most satisfactory sale of Hamp- 
shire sows on January 27. A good offer- 
ing was sold, all but three being of his 
own breeding. Prices were uniform, none 
being unusually high. The top price was 
$87.50, being paid by Carl Colby, of Linn 
Grove. A list of buyers and prices fol- 
lows: Sows—Harold Walcott, Rockwell, 
$62.50; P. Bockelman, Sioux City, $52.50; 
Geo. & Frank Widman, Webster City, 
$67.50. Fall gilts—Ray Mikel, Webster 
City, $54; Peterson Bros., Stratford, $50; 
Walter Claude, Webster City, $51; David 
Lundvall, Boxholm, $50; Walter Claude, 
Webster City, $53; C. D. Klein, Alden, $50; 
L. M. Weston, Ames, $60. Spring gilts— 
A. M. Alfseike, Jewell, $44; Carl Colby, 
Linn Grove, $47 and $46; S. S. Sidney, 
Story City, $54; F. Lindgren, Lanyon, $41; 
R. H. Hanson, Williams, $40; J. I. Winff, 
two at $41 each; Harold Wallcott, Rock- 
well, $75; Theo. Sagar, Woolstock, $50; D. 
Lundvall, Boxholm, $40; Henry Froehling, 
Webster (¢ ity, $49; Peterson Bros., Strat- 
art. Ba T. Z. Henderson, Story City, $41; 
G tau. Alden, $44. 





JOHNSONS HAVE GOOD AVERAGE 

A. & J Johnson, Lynnville, Iowa, held 
their annual bred sow sale, January 26, 
at Grinnell, Iowa. There was a large 
crowd of farmers and breeders present, 
and the good offering was picked up hur- 
riedly with an average of $54 on fifty-four 








head. The offering was in tip-top shape, 
as is always the case with Johnsons’ 
hogs. Their new spring boar, Giant Joe, 
by High Joe, was the talk of the day. He 
surely is a great prospect. We give be- 
low a partial list of buyers: Lot 1, Dr. 
Jarvis, Oskaloosa, Iowa, $200: 3, George 
Taylor, Lynnville, Iowa ; 6, Floyd Stan- 
ley, Grinnell, lowa, $ ; %. ChE Frite, 
Grinnell, Iowa, $60; 8, . B. Joy, Lynn- 
ville, Iowa, $55; 10, Dr. Jarvis, Oskaloosa, 
lowa, $75; 14, Geo. Buck, Newburg, Iowa, 
$62.50; 18, Ralph Sherman, Grinnell, Iowa, 
$67.50; 23, Ira Berchan, Brooklyn, Iowa, 
$65; 25, Tom Rail, Lynnville, Iowa, $92.50; 
28, Ira Berchan, $65; 29, 35, M. A. An- 
drews, Melbourne, Iowa, $60, $55; 36, Sam 
Downey, Grinnell, Iowa, $70; 42, Floyd 
Stanley, $92.50; 44, Geo. Taylor, $55; 45, 
D. E. Watenpaugh, Maynard, Iowa, $55: 


48, 


Geo. Stewart, Grinnell, Iowa. $60; 48A, 
Geo. Taylor, $60; 52, C. J. Sparks, Sully, 
Iowa, $55; 53, Sam Downe y, $57.50. 


PARKER HAS GooD SALE 
A nice crowd of farmers and breeders 


assembled at Lisbon, Iowa, January 27, 
and gave H. C. Parker very good support 


on his Poland sale. However, consider- 
ing breeding and all the offering sold very 
reasonably. An average of $52.50 was 
made on the entire sale. Mr. Parker has 
a nice herd of sows left and will undoubt- 
edly have a wonderful pig crop this com- 





ing season. We give below a partial list 
of buyers: No. 4, J. D. Hutcheson, Ili- 
nois, $70; 6, Blake & Son, Maquoketa. Ia., 





44, Fred Meyer, Courtland, 
Miss., $80, $65, $55; 10, Wm. Uhler, Tipton, 
Iowa, $100; 11, Fremont Packer, Lisbon. 


Towa, $60; 13, Dr. Wilson, Mechanicsville, 











1999 
lowa, $75; 18, Frank Bedell, Sprin Eville 
Jowa, $70; 19, John McClellan, Lisbon. [4 
$65; 30, L. W. Davidson, Stanwood lowa, 
$55; 34, Herman Gallemeyer, $60: 25 2 


Iowa, $52.59: 


$105, 


N. Boland, Williamsburg, 
45, H. B. Burleson, Maquoketa, Iowa 


NATIONAL SHORTHORN CONGRESs, 
FEBRUARY 21-22-23 








Existing conditions are most fa rable 
for the investment in pure-bred ort. 
horns and the coming Shorthorn ( reas 
at Chicago, February 21-22-23, is ; ‘Ye 
liarly opportune time for prospect > 
ers. Present prices assure to |} s 2 
certain degree of profit, and » tha 
number of high-class Shorthorns led 
in the Congress sale from repres ve 
herds thruout the land, the buy tre 
accorded a further advantage. It rth 
while to attend the National § orn 
Congress in view of the magnitud the 
show and the representative att: nea 
from all parts. It is an occasion a; ng 
to all who are interested in be tle 
production. It is doubtful if an rt. 
horn Congress up to date has ; ed 
as many outstanding individual! h 
show and sale as have been < ged 
for the forthcoming event.—Ad ¢ 
Notice. 

TAMWORTH PROMOTION SALE 

The B. F. Harris Farms, Seyn il, 


donated the top animal selling in re. 
cent Tamworth breed promotion s ] 
at Iowa City, Iowa. This was 
Farm Duchess gilt, by Knol’s Si 
val, he by Knoll David, and out 
more Fidella, the sow that prod d 
1921 International champion pen lam- 
worth barrows. Church & Churc! 
Ill., purchased this gilt, the pri being 
$110. Harris Farms also donated another 
very typical Home Farm Duchess gilt, 2 














litter mate, selling at $85 to the same 
parties. Both gilts were bred for March 
farrow to the 1921 International junior 
champion, Lucky Dutchman, a sensation- 
al junior boar owned by the Harris Farms 
The manager, J. M. Dowell, also ports 
the purchase of the top in the big Dan 
Overholt sale, the day before the socia- 
tion sale, paying $117.50 for the grand 
two-year-old, Miss Loma, by Knol! Slope 
Ike Again, and safe in pig to Io. ang 
Boy. 
SNYDERS AVERAGE $52.50 

A suecessful sale of Poland Chi bred 
sows was held at Stanhope, Iowa, when A, 
Snyder & Sons held their annual s: The 
top was $122 on No. 1 in the cata! Z0- 
ing to a new breeder, Tom Grey, of Jew- 
ell, Iowa. A number of the offering went 
from $75 to $90 and were certainly good 
boys at that figure. A general average on 
the forty head listed was $52.50. There 
was a good demand for brood sows and 
several more could have been sold had 
they been available. The Snyd 
real hog men and know how to put 





the kind of hogs the people want, and the 





was demonstrated at the saie by the way 
the farmers and breeders took hold of this 
offering. Keep these men in mind when 
they hold another sale and be ther: 
J. W. CARTWRIGHT’S DUROC SALE 
At Burlington, Iowa, Mr. Cartwright 
sold a very creditable offering, mostly 
young stuff. The average ‘was litue 
better than $40 on the entire offering 
Major General, by Major Sensation, by 
Great Orion Sensation, dam Lady 
finder 2d, by Pathfinder, Mr. Cart 
new boar, created quite an imp! 
He secured him late in the breedi sea- 
son and only a few gilts were bred | im; 
all will farrow late, but every one was 
picked up quickly at a good price This 
isa great young boar. You will he from 
him in the future. 


G. A. SWENSON’S DUROC SALE 
G. A. Swenson, of Dayton, Iowa da 
good sale of Duroc Jersey bred 
February 3. The offering was of 1 
ly good quality and consequent 
An 








were no outstanding prices. Be 
of $44.40 was made, which was co red 
satisfactory. 
PACKERS REPORT GOOD HAM 
TRADE 

January trade indications are t 423 
will be a “ham year” according the 
report of the American Institute Me 
Packers for January. The den for 
hams—fresh, boiled and smoked ring 
the month was very brisk, from domestic 
and British dealers alike. 

Packers seem disinclined to ac« late 
large stocks of pork at present 
As a result, the tendency has ) 
market as much fresh pork and s 
little as possible. Wholesale s of 
fresh pork changed very little, a , 
hog prices advanced about $2 per ! ed 
during the month. Durtng Januar eet 
pickled hams s.uowed far more str« 1 in 
the market than sweet piekled be! 

Export trade during the month was 
ly good. Great Britain bought hams 4g 
gressively and lard in fair quantiues 
Continental trade was fair, with good ¢®- 
mand for lard. Foreign demand s ened 
somewhat toward the end of the 1 

Heavier cattle receipts and be+ p- 
ments served to lower the live cattle mar 
ket somewhat during the month y 
al Ithe cattle received at the markets 4 
this season are finished cattle, w ry 
few stockers and feeders, so that res 
ceipts yield a large percentage of ssed 
beef. There was practically no trade 2 
hides. 

Live lambs advanced steadily during the 
month, showing an increase of more ‘ha? 
two cents a pound as compared wit! /até 
December prices. The price of la! has 
for some time been higher than it is 8 
year ago. This is attributed to lig! oe 


ceipts. The January trade for <r 
lamb and mutton was good. 


“ 
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